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Wamphyri (Figur 
From Necroscope 
$179.95 


Darkness 
From Legend 
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From Necroscope—$69.95 
BO 1992 Brian Lumley 


All figures stand approximately 12" tall, 
except the Staithis Figure, which is 14", 
and the Staithis Bust, Which is 7". 
Figures are unpainted, but come with 
painting instructions. 
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· Kurt Busiek looks at 


He sure did draw lotsa 
comic books. 
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Copyright 1993 Marvel | 
Entertainment Group = 


the heroic early days. 


TOM & JERRY TALK 
They have to—it’s in the movie contract. 


CADILLACS & DINOSAURS 
It’s a brave new world uncovered by Mark Schultz. 


FATHER TO THE MENACE 
Drawing on real life, Hank Ketcham created Dennis. 


MOVIE MENACE 
Now, he gets into reel trouble on film. 


THE METEOR MAN 
Superheroic Robert Townsend fights for justice. 
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news coverage and public outrage the 
likes of which a comic book has never - 
seen before. | | 
“Last March [1992], we told all ie (А 
distributors: that we were killing 
Superman,” Carlin says, "and heard | 
not a peep out of anybody. Not untilit | 
got in the newspapers did it start 
blowing wide open, and we couldn’t 
control it. Many people complained 
about the hype that we got, and it - 
wasn't us. We couldn't stop it if we - 
wanted to. You can't control that. If a 
war had broken out the day the 
Superman story broke, this would have 
died, literally. In the comics world, we 
would have increased our sales by 
double, which is all that I could have 
ever hoped for, and we're way beyond 
at now. 
"It's hard in this business today, 
where everything is presolicited. You 
have to tell everybody where the big 
events are or they won't order enough; 
it's tough to have a surprise without 
leading people who are ordering." 
С hoped to rein in control on the 
гре regarding Superman's death, but | 
were unable to do so. Instead, they 
pt up with it. Marketing changed to 7 
what was known, keeping secret ће з 
i entities of the new Supermen (due to 5 
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Design & Layout: Jim McLernon 


Superman Characters & Art: Trademark & Copyright 1993 DC Comics Art: Jon Bogdanove 


the comics industry and mainstream 
public; this wasn't just any hero, this 
was everybody's hero. 


major incident that occurred 
Ate the well-hyped death 

was the sharp price increase the 
Superman line went through soon after 
arriving on store shelves. With 
speculators everywhere, comics 
collecting has taken a new turn toward 
Wall Street-like investment. Carlin 
watched all this from the only place he 
could, the sidelines. 

“Unfortunately, that is out of our 
control,” he notes. “We can say, ‘Hey, 
don’t do that.’ What we put on the 
corner is a suggested retail price. For 
five or six years, nobody complained 
that the stores were selling Superman 
for a quarter less than cover price the 
week after it came out. Unfortunately, 
some people took advantage of the 
situation. I don’t know if that’s good or 
bad, I just think that that’s sometimes 
the way it is—you charge what people 
will pay. 


“We tried to cover it from our side, 
by making sure that there were plenty 
of printings out there and an affordable 
collected version of the whole story, 
which also did very well. We tried to 
make sure people who wanted the 
story could get it without being ripped 
off. At the same time, we don’t 
decide what the collectors’ prices are, 
the stores don’t decide them, the 
people who pay decide. If a store puts 
up a comic book for $75 and nobody 
buys it, it will be $60 before you know 
it. If nobody buys it then, it’ll be $30. I 
hate to say it this way, but in a way the 
people who were hurt are the people 
who caused it. 

“If I was running a store and had 
regular customers, they would all be 
able to put in their orders weeks before 
for this certain comic book. I would 
make sure that they were all satisfied, 
and I wouldn’t send them away. But, 
for people who walk in off the street, if 
they’re willing to pay $10 or $20, I 
don’t know what I would do until I got 
there. I try to stay out of situations like 


ЛЕШЕ. 
nj. 
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In a world where everything is presolicited, it’s hard to keep a secret. 
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that. I’ve paid a lot of money for 
comics, and I’ve paid a lot for a CD I 
wanted that was imported from 
somewhere. You pay what you think 
it’s worth, it’s the same for everybody. 
People pay a hell of a lot more for 
baseball cards, and you don’t even get 
22 pages with those,” Carlin laughs, 
but “it’s a touchy subject and I cer- 
tainly don’t have any answers for it. 
It's, unfortunately, what the market- 
place is about. 


Art: Bernie Wrightson 


*We tried to make sure people who 


wanted the story could get it without 
being ripped off," Mike Carlin says. 


“I walked into comic stores where 
people said, 'Why didn't you tell me 
you were going to be on Entertainment 
Tonight, 1 would have ordered more 
comics.’ It’s like, ‘Hey, I didn't know I 
was going to be on Entertainment 
Tonight until yesterday.’ So they don’t 
really see how out of control it really 
is. That’s unfortunate,” he comments. 

“Tm torn about [the multi-purchas- 
ing and collectibility], because we’ve 
always been proud about—especially 
here at DC and Superman in general— 
the people who buy them; our regular 
sales were showing that they were be- 
ing read by people. There were no 
double purchases, no multi-baggers 
and none of that stuff. That’s all well 
and good,” says Mike Carlin. “At the 
same time, these guys—the guys who 
write and draw the books—their in- 
come is based on what it sells. If you 
can sell twice as many and make them 
more money, and it’s still read by the 
same people who are reading it any- 
way, they win.” сә 


Those offbeat elementals are getting polished up for action. 


` 
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and even armageddon, but is the 

DC Universe ready for the Metal 
Men? Mike Carlin and Dan Jurgens 
think the answer is yes, and they’re 
reviving what may be DC’s most 
peculiar characters in a four-issue 
mini-series out this fall. 

Comics’ original “elementals,” six 
robots created by the enigmatic Doc 
Magnus, have been very seldom seen 
since their title’s most recent revival 
nearly 16 years ago. Still, Carlin says 
they have a strong appeal to many Sil- 
ver Age fans, including himself. 

“They’ve always been a favorite of 
mine, and I know many pros feel the 
same way about them. I think it’s be- 
cause their tone is so different, com- 
pared to all the other DC and Marvel 
heroes. When we started this project, 
we thought there was a chance of tap- 
ping into fans who like some of the 
more humorous stuff,” says Carlin. “At 
the same time, it’s a pretty straight- 
forward adventure story.” 

Despite the trend in recent years 
toward darker, grittier characters, Car- 
lin says the Metal Men haven't strayed 
from their original concept. 


|| may have survived crises, wars 
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...I POWT CARE WHAT 
YOUVE ENCOUNTERED, 
GET BACK HERE 


AT LEAST UNTIL 
WE'VE ALL BEEN 


THE METEORS 
> RADIATION! „& 


AWWW, BLOW IT 
OUT YOUR BRASS! 
THAD THE GUY! | 


1l Metal Men Art; Dan Jurgens/Brett Breeding 


"It's not a re-start, it's not a revamp 
in the negative sense. We definitely 
raise the stakes in this series. There’s a 
j new development that harks back to 
their origins that we never found out 
about, so what we're doing is selling 
you 'the lost Metal Men tapes.' We're 
showing you the days before the Metal 
Men's first appearance in Showcase in 
the hopes of adding to the legend, and 
maybe explaining Will Magnus' 
schizophrenic personality over the 
years. He has been a happy guy, a 
crazy guy, a mad guy, a bad guy, and I 
think we've come up with a good ex- 
planation for why he does that," re- 
veals Carlin, who says Magnus will be 
consistent with later DC appearances. 
Although Jurgens had been working 
under Carlin's editorship on Super- 
man, he says their collaboration on 
Metal Men actually predates that. 


ee 


TL-LEVEL 12... 
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MOVE п, TIN--TOO. 
MUCH THINKIN'S WHAT GOT 
РОС INTA THIS MESS! 


whole series’ tone shifts,” Carlin notes. 


"I wanted to work on something vi- 
sually different, and there's nothing 
like them in comics. When I saw the 
Metal Men as a kid, the neatest thing 
was that there were six ‘people,’ differ- 
ent colors, that could stretch and move 
—they were real fluid—and there was 
nothing like them," says Jurgens. 


ike Jurgens, Carlin says he was 
| always а fan of the six robotic 

heroes—Gold, Tin, Lead, Iron, 
Mercury and Platinum. 

“I loved the old series, I think, be- 
cause they had such distinct personali- 
ties. Even though they were a little too 
two-dimensional, they were very 
broad, and I responded to that, because 
there wasn't much stuff like that in 
comics. Marvel Comics back then were 
а bit deeper and heavier, and granted, 
the rest of DC characters were a little 
cardboard, but these six characters re- 
ally ran the gamut. Metal Men was a 
lot of fun to read. And, it has actually 
turned out to be more fun to write," 
Carlin says. 

The Metal Men are among the most 


popular DC characters not yet subject 


to a revival. Still, their appearances in 
the past dozen years have been exceed- 
ingly rare, which puzzles Carlin. 

"I don't know why—I don't know 
what DC was thinking before I got 
there," he says. “But I fear that the 
Metal Men may have been a little too 
silly for some people, and as comics 
have been getting more and more seri- 


УМЕ RISKED THE CHANCE 
ОЕ YOU ALL BEING DESTROYED 
FOREVER TOO MANY TIMES 
ALREADY! 
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“The first issue will be a lot like the old days until something bad happens, then Ње 


ous in recent years, they would be the 
last guys to be revitalized—which is 
also part of the fun for me!” 
Originally, the Metal Men were de- 
stroyed and re-constructed on a fairly 
regular basis, but Carlin says there will 
be some changes in that process: “It’s a 
little schizophrenic—much like Mag- 
nus’ personality has been. It’s defi- 
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nitely going to be light in terms of the 
banter. The first issue, in particular, 
will be a lot like the old days, until 
something bad happens, then the 
whole series’ tone shifts. Hopefully, 
it'll make them more interesting 
characters, and more—this sounds 
weird—more realistic, in terms of 
mortality. j 

"There didn't seem to be any reason 
to care if the Metal Men survived or 
got damaged in an adventure, because 
they could just build new ones. This 
time it will be different." 

Artwork on Metal Men will be 
"wide open," according to Jurgens. 
"The thing about the Metal Men is that 
they're all different colors, but it's one 
solid color—and it makes for a very 
colorful book. If all six are there, 
and they're going into action, and 
they're twirling and swirling and mov- 
ing around each other, all you need is 
the color. They move right across the 
page. The minute that they stop stand- 

(continued on page 72) 
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u 
“The minute that they stop standing still, the 
human ribbons,” says Dan Jurgens. 


y’re not people anymore—they become 
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| It's Superman! 


As both Superman and Blackhawk, 
Kirk Alyn winged his way through 
serial adventure. 


nce, long ago, he was the Man 

of Steel, the very picture of a 

superhero. But that time has 
past. Those were brief moments in his 
career as a hero. 

It was during the late '40s and 
early 1950s that Kirk Alyn garnered a 
fame which escaped most actors who 
labored in the B units of the 
Hollywood studios. When the actor 
won the role of Superman, it seemed 
like a plum assignment that would 
lead to better recognition. Fame came 
but unfortunately, this sword had a 
double edge, and one that cut. 
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Between 1930 and 1943, Alyn had 
been busy treading the boards of New 
York's legitimate stage, appearing in 
night club and theater revues. And 
when the war broke out, the young ac- 
tor was classified 1A by Uncle Sam's 
draft board. 

At the time, he was working at the 
Versailles Club until 4 a.m. because 
that was the legal deadline for serving 
drinks. By 8 a.m, Alyn had to be at an 
NBC studio for his role in the popular 
radio soap opera Portia Faces Life. 

Feeling the military draft breathing 
down his neck, Alyn decided it was 


By DAN SCAPPEROTTI 


time for a change. "I was very tired," 
he remembers. "I had lost a lot of 
weight working at the Versailles and 
doing the radio show for six months. I 
was getting weak and didn't want to 
во into the service tired. I asked to be 
replaced on Portia and went to 
California." 

He had decided to just lay in the 
sun at Santa Monica for a couple of 
months while reviewing his options. 
Arriving in California, Alyn checked 
into a hotel and called Red Skelton. 
"Red was a buddy of mine from New 
York before anyone knew Red 
Skelton. He had a house in the San 
Fernando Valley. He asked me where 
I was staying and when I told him, he 
told me I was coming out and staying 
with him. And he wouldn't take any 
arguments. He drove out and picked 
me up." 

Although Alyn had once held a 
brief job at the Paramount Theater in 
Los Angeles, he had never had a real 
chance to see Hollywood. Skelton 
loaned him a car and Alyn drove into 
Hollywood. "It was beautiful then, a 
lovely town," Alyn remembers. "Nine 
o'clock at night, you could shoot a gun 
down Hollywood Boulevard and there 
wouldn't be anyone on the street. 
Now, it's Halloween every night, all 
night long. I was walking down the 
street and coming toward me was a 
tall, good-looking blonde who looked 
familiar. She recognized me, and I re- 
alized that she was one of the girls 
who had been in the last show I had 
done with Imogene Coca. We started 
talking and she said that she wanted 
me to meet her uncle." 

As it turned out, the uncle was the 
producer and director of a show 
scheduled to open in San Francisco. 
"He kept looking at me," recalls Alyn, 
"Finally, he says, 'He'll be perfect for 
the part.’ Now, I had come out here 
for a rest, but as soon as he offered 
me a job, I took it." 

The show ran for 10 weeks and 
then Alyn returned to Hollywood 
where a friend introduced him to his 
agent. The first of several studios the 
agent approached with his new client 
was Republic Pictures. At 7 p.m. the 
same evening, a studio representative 
called the actor. 

"They asked me if I was a quick 
study. I said yes, and if it's not more 
than 50 sides [i.e. different speeches], 
ГЇЇ know it by tomorrow. As a leading 
man in a stock company, I had to 


learn а whole damned show in two 


days. He told me, there would only be 
two sides. The actor scheduled for the 
role had come down with appendici- 
tis and had been rushed to the hospi- 
tal. Could I be ready at 5 a.m.?" 


gateman from Republic Studios who 
was now in the Navy. The pair chat- 
ted and Alyn asked if he could get into 
that Naval unit. The gateman was 
sure he could and the next day Alyn 
was called down for а physical. 


"Everything was a 
I had to have a gold 


l right although 
tooth taken out. I 


waited just a couple of days and I 


went in the service. 
the Island, and alt 


I was sent over to 
hough boot camp 


Early the next day, Alyn found 
himself on the set of his first feature, 
Overland Mail Robbery with "Wild 
Bill" Elliott and George "Gabby 
Hayes. Alyn played Tom Hartley, 
young man from Boston thrust into 
battle with a gang of stage robbers 
With Wild Bill's help, he overcome 
his fears and becomes a man. 

"I was the guy who marries the girl ? 
at the end. Every time someone got 5 
shot, I fainted. I was supposed to be |. 
scared as I came into town riding оп = 
the top of a stagecoach. The fact is 15 
really was scared. Bill Elliott was% 
great and always wanted to do some 
thing for те. Gabby Hayes, who wa 
also from the stage, was very helpful. 2 
They had а lot of fun with me on that 8 
picture," 


though he was listed 1A in the 

draft, Alyn was finding it hard 5 

to enlist since the services’ 
ranks were temporarily filled. Не? 
accompanied his then-wife, come- 2 
dienne/singer Virginia O'Brien, to =} 
Catalina Island where she was doingz 
a show. There, he happened to see a = 
familiar face in a uniform—the Е 


was usually four weeks, I spent eight 
weeks in an advanced unit." 

O'Brien was under contract to 
MGM at the time and Louis B. Mayer 
gave a party to which his contract 
staff was invited. "Thankfully, it was 
after І was allowed to put on my 
blues. Up until then, I could only 
wear my boot camp outfit. Although I 
had on the blues, I had no insignia or 
stripes of any kind. Bobby Stack, with 
a drink in his hand, came over to me 
and said, 'Hi, sailor. How come по 
stripes?’ I'm stuttering and I don't 
know what to say when suddenly it 
dawns on me that there is a blackout 
when ships come in and no one is al- 
lowed to wear anything that will give 
away what ships are in the harbor. 
Stack looks at me and says, 'Oh, you 
must be on one of those islands in the 
Pacific.' What a break!" 

Following the war, Alyn found 
himself again at the gates of Republic 
Studios. In the first of his six serials, 
the 12-chapter Daughter of Don Q di- 
rected by Spencer Gordon Bennet, 
Alyn starred as Cliff Roberts with 
Adrian Booth as the title character 
Dolores Quantaro. Alyn encored with 
Federal Agents vs. Underworld Inc. in 
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1948 DC Comics/Columbia Pictures 
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FEARLESS CHAMPION 
OF FREEDOM 


KIRK ALYN 


ча Carol Forman and John Crawford - ities te не бека м GEORGE H. PLYMPION, 
ROYAL К COLE за SHERMAN L LONE - зин nthe ston tan gine rn by Rel ora 
and Charles биа. Produced ty SAM KATZMAN insted by SPENCER BENNET за FRED Е. SEARS 


Chapter 1 


A DISTRESS CALL _ 
_FROM SPACE! 


1949 and Radar Patrol vs. Spy King a 
year later, both directed by Fred C. 
Brannon. 

"Freddy Brannon was a prop man 
at Republic," explains Alyn, "and they 
made a director out of him, but he 
didn't know much about directing. On 
the other hand, Spencer Bennet was 
an old pro who had directed Pearl 
White, the star of several silent seri- 
als. Spence was a fine director who 
knew serials backwards and for- 
wards better than anybody. 

"Daughter of Don Q was the best of 
the three at Republic," claims Alyn. 
"As far as acting goes, I was basically 
a detective in all of them." 

He fondly remembers one incident 
in Don Q where he turned the tables 
on a heckling Adrian Booth. Cliff and 
Dolores are hot in pursuit of the bad 
guys as they drive off in a canvas- 
covered truck. The high-speed chase 
roars along a mountain highway. 
Rounding a bend, one heavy releases 
the canvas which flies back and cov- 
ers Cliffs car. The vehicle careens out 
of control and plunges over a cliff to- 
wards certain doom in a lake below. 

"Now, I know from the script that 
we have to swim out of that lake at 


some point," Alyn says. "I kept won- 
dering when we were going to shoot 
that scene. I asked the director, 


Spence Bennet, if we were going to 
shoot it at a lake, and he told me that 
we would film it on the backlot pool 
and that we had to wait until they 
heated the pool. I kept thinking that 
there was no way they could heat up 
that pool. Well, it was the last day of 
shooting and Bennet takes us to the 
backlot. He explains that we have to 
dive into the pool and stay under as 
long as we can so all the surface rip- 
ples go away and we can come up in 
a smooth surface. 
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"Mind you that this is January or 
February and the water is cold. The 
time comes for the shot and they have 
dressing rooms warmed up for 
Adrian and I with a bottle of brandy 
and a person in each to rub us down 
after the scene. I get very suspicious, 
thinking that if the water is warm, 
what's all this for? I asked one of the 
stage hands to get a hose and wet me 
down before I got into the water. 
Adrian looks over at me and says, 
'Ha, ha, ha. Look at the sissy getting 
wet down before he goes in the water. 
I'm just going to dive in!' 


"I was all wet to take the edge off 


the cold plunge. We dove into the wa- 
ter and 1 stayed down as long as А 
possibly could and when I came up, І 

heard the darndest language and 


over and ш: to me. The direc-2 E 
tor told Adrian that we would have tos 


do another take because there may be£ 


lip readers in the audience and they'llE 
know what she was saying. So, weg 


had to shoot it again.” 


As usual, Alyn went to the source for his 
portrayal of Blackhawk, 


about Superman. Jerry sent me a nice 
letter thanking me for the talk and 
said how much he enjoyed it." 

As a career move, Superman was 
a disaster for the actor. He was type- 
cast by producers and film work 
dried up. Following the second serial, 
Alyn was having lunch with producer 
Sam Katzman. "I told him I had to go 
back to New York because he had ru- 
ined my career and I couldn't get ап- 
other job in Hollywood because I did 
this damned Superman. Katzman 
asked, 'Who won't hire you? You can 
work in the next picture I до. I 
thought, 'Yeah, you say that now, but 
wait until the next picture comes up.' 
I waited a couple of months and he 
called and asked if I still wanted to be 
in the picture, and it's Blackhawk," 
Alyn laughs. 

When he first appeared in the 
August 1941 issue of Military Comics, 
Blackhawk was a creation for 
wartime America, battling the Nazis 
and later the Communists during the 
Korean War. A seven-man team even- 
tually evolved, a group that would 
leap into their sleek planes at a mo- 
ment's notice to battle malefactors 
wherever they found them: the leader 
Blackhawk himself, Hendrickson, an 
anti-Nazi German weapons expert, 


n 1948, Kirk Alyn won the role ofz 

Superman in the serial produced £ 

by Sam Katzman and its sequel3 | 
Atom Man vs. Superman (both of* 
which he discussed at great length іп = 
STARLOG #20). The assignment led 5 
to a meeting with the character's cre- E 
ators. "I know Jerry Siegel and Joe 
Shuster very well," Alyn notes. "I still 
call them once in a while. Jerry Siegel = 
had a heart attack last year. He was 
very bad ànd he still doesn't see peo- 
ple because he's very weak. I met 
them when I did the first Superman 
serial. 1 went to Forry Ackerman's 
house and met them there. Forry had 
me give a talk to his friends one night я 


Superman vs. Atom Man Photo: 


Chuck the American communications 
man，Andre the Frenchman，the 
Swede Olaf, the Pole Stanislaus and 
Chop-Chop the Chinese cook whose 
only weapon was a meat cleaver. 

Blackhawk was the last comic 
book Columbia adapted for the serial 
screen. The plot involved the machi- 
nations of the Mysterious Leader of a 
gang of spies and enemy saboteurs. 
His chief henchman is Laska, played 
by Carol Forman who had been the 
evil Spider Lady in Superman and 
Alyn's nemesis Nila in Federal 
Agents vs. Underworld Inc. 

"I didn't know from Blackhawk so 
I asked, ‘What's that? Katzman says 
it's a comic book! So, I ran out and got 
the comic books real quick and read 
them. I went down and signed the 
contracts. I got the comics to see what 
this guy looked like. The costume we 
used was a very light wool and it 
looked very nice. It was blue in the 
comics but our costumes were brown 
with the yellow insignia because it 
filmed better in black and white. 

"Blackhawk was originally a vol- 
unteer flyer before America got into 
World War II," Alyn explains. "We 
were sent to England where we met 
the guys from Hungary, Yugoslavia 
and France. After the war, we came 
back to fight crime in America. We 


decided to call ourselves the 
Blackhawks after me. I was George 
Blackhawk." 


Alyn points with pride to the fact 
that Blackhawk and his men avoided 


The actor soon became frustrated by the typecasting that came with Superman. 


guns, depending instead on their fists 
to subdue enemy racketeers. He is to- 
tally underwhelmed by the he-men of 
today's screens. "Heroes?" he ex- 
claims. "Sylvester Stallone? All he 
does is take off his shirt, they oil him 


Superman vs. Atom Man Photo: Courtesy Warner Home Video 


up a little bit, he gets a machine gun 
and shoots everybody. This isn’t a 
hero. These are bad guys killing 
people. Look at Blackhawk. They 
never used guns. They had people 
come at them with guns and they got 


Superman serial producer 
Sam Katzman 

offered Alyn an escape 
from the bonds of 


the Man of Steel: m 


Blackhawk. 
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out of it. They beat the hell ош of the 
Бай guys, but they didn't kill 
anybody." 

For his interpretation of the role, 
Alyn went right to the comics. "How 
we interacted with each other I took 
from the comic books. When they 
gave me the script, they were sur- 
prised that I knew about the character 
and his motivation. However, Sam 
Katzman wasn't surprised because he 
knew that I had used the comic books 
for reference on Superman." 

Katzman was the king of low-bud- 
get films. He could crank out a feature 
based on a major news story and 
have it in theaters before it was off the 
front page. Katzman took over the ser- 
ial unit at Columbia Pictures in 1945, 
producing all of that studio's serials 
until the form's demise in 1956. Like 
Universal in the 1930s, Katzman 
tapped comic books and comic strips 
for many of his serials. Included in 
the Katzman canon are Batman, 
Brenda Starr, Hop Harrigan, The 
Vigilante, Brick Bradford, Congo Bill 
and, of course, Superman. 

"Sam Katzman was a nice guy, but 
he was cheap and nobody ever took 
advantage of him on the production 
costs," recalls Alyn. "He watched 
them very carefully. He would argue 
over money with some of the other ac- 
tors, but he never argued with 
me after the first picture 
I did with him. He 
certainly saved on 
special FX and 
locations. He 
would go out 
and do all the 
location work 
first to take 
advantage 
of the 
weather. 


"I never used a telephone booth in 
Superman because Sam thought it 
would cost too much to have it moved 
around," Alyn explains wryly. "So, I 
would land behind something and 
come out dressed as Clark Kent or I 
would duck into the store room at the 
Daily Planet and come out as 
Superman. Sam watched pennies." 

The animated scenes in the two 
Superman serials have been the sub- 
ject of much fan criticism. The Man of 
Steel doesn't fly in these movies as a 
live-action character; rather, he trans- 
forms into a cartoon, flies, then 
reverts to Alyn. Not only were the fly- 
ing scenes done via animation, but the 
bullets bouncing off the Man of Steel's 
chest and other superfeats were also 
created by an artist's pen. Alyn feels 
that Katzman "could have done a bet- 
ter job on the animation. That's where 
he was really chintzy. It turned out 
pretty good, but he could have made it 
look more like me and he could have 
gotten Superman in closer." 

The actor remembers his Lois 


With each successor, 
Alyn feels that the 
true spirit of 
Superman 

has dwindled. 


Lane, Noel Neill, as nice to work with 
although she was quiet. "She would 
forget her lines once in a while and 
the director would scream because 
the old man [Katzman] was watching 
any retakes." 

Alyn recalls an incident on the 
cave set of Atom Man vs. Superman 
where he, as Superman, confronts 
Lex Luthor, played by Lyle Talbot. 
"Lyle Talbot was a fine actor with a 
great sense of humor. He and I were 
doing a scene where he was going to 
shoot me and threatening to send me 
into the Empty Doom. We're arguing 
back and forth and the director calls 
cut while they adjusted the lights. 
During the break, I'm telling Lyle how 
to make stuffed cabbage. They start 
the cameras rolling again, but there is 
still a shadow on my face. So again, 
Spence calls a break. Lyle and I pick 
up our conversation. The director sees 
us talking every time the cameras 
stop and comes over to see what 
we're talking about. I said, 'Well, 
Spence, I'm a good cook and Lyle is a 
good cook and I'm just showing him 
how to make stuffed cabbage. Well, 
Spence just threw up his hands and 
said, 'Here I have a superhero and a 
vicious villain and you're talking 
about making stuffed cabbage! " 

As part of the celebration of 
Superman's 50th anniversary, Warner 
Bros. released the two serials on 
videotape, the first time they were of- 
ficially shown to the public since 
their initial release. "They used my 
own films to put the serials on tape," 
says Alyn. "I don't have them any- 
more because I sold them, but I had 
brand spanking new prints." 

Alyn doesn't have a preference for 
either the late George Reeves or 
Christopher Reeve's interpretation of 
the character. "I know that 
Christopher Reeve is a fine actor," 
remarks Alyn, "but I don't think the 
movies' writers had any conception of 
what Superman was. They did a lot of 
sensational things. They updated him. 
I think each picture is worse than 
the one before, and now the guy 

[Reeve] can't get a job." 
~ He doesn't feel that television has 
done justice to the Man of Steel either. 
"I turned down the role of Superman 
on TV twice," Alyn reveals. "Once 
after the series was on the air a cou- 
ple of years. They didn't want to pay 
any money, the stories were so bad 
and the direction wasn't very good. 

"I saw the new Superboy TV show 
and it was very bad because he [John 
Haymes-Newton] had no idea who 
Superboy was. Now I understand that 
they've improved them." 

What does Kirk Alyn think in gen- 
eral of today's movie heroes? He 
smiles. "There aren't any," he says. 


"Name one." E 
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STARLOG 


New & improved coverage of 
the science fiction universe! 
Every colorful issue explores 
the latest news, movies & TV 
previews, reveals special FX 
secrets and presents exciting 
interviews with actors, writers 
& directors. 


FANGORIA 


THE magazine of movie terror 
is more horrifying than ever! 
More color! New opinionated 
columns! Features the bloody 
best photos, makeup secrets 
and chilling interviews with 
horror all-stars of movies, 
books and video! 


COMICS SCENE 


America's hottest comics 
publication is on the scene 
with amazing previews of 
new comics & in-depth 
interviews with their 
incredible creators! Complete 
animation coverage plus all 
the latest comic books, movies 
and TV shows! 


Always 


hat name would you give to a 

man with the astute de- 

ductive ability of Sherlock 
Holmes, the strength of Samson, the 
agility of Tarzan of the Apes, the 
scientific mind of Albert Einstein and 
the virtue of Jesus Christ—a man who 
looks human, acts human, but who is 
just a...little...bit...more? 

Lester Dent called him Doc Savage. 

Between 1933 and 1949, the news- 
stands of the United States and Canada 
flashed the flamboyant covers of 181 
issues of the monthly Doc Savage 
Magazine, which recorded the world- 
wide crime-solving exploits of this 
memorable character. 

Most of these book-length novels 
were written by an ex-telegraph opera- 
tor from Oklahoma named Lester Dent 
(see page 28). Les was a close friend of 
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Fifty years ago, Ryerson "Johnny" Johnson 
became one of the Savage ghosts. 


YERSON JOHNSON 


mine. We were both living in New 
York City, where we were active mem- 
bers of the American Fiction Guild, an 
organization founded in large part by 
that prolific pulpster, Arthur Burks, 
and dedicated to furthering the social 
and economic life of pulp magazine 
writers. (I was writing Westerns then.) 

One day at a Fiction Guild lun- 
cheon in fall 1934, Les asked me if I 
would like to ghost a Doc for him. (In 
the professional writing world, a 
"ghost" is someone who writes some- 
thing for someone else. The "someone 
else" gets credit for writing the piece, 
and the ghost gets an agreed-upon part 
of the money.) 

In this instance, Les said he was 
tired of writing these whang-bang 
melodramatic 60,000-word magazine 
novels every month. He wanted to buy 


Doc Savage: Trademark Conde Nast Р! 


Art; By & Copyright 1992 Joe DeVito 


Art: James Bama 


himself some time to write for the book 
and slick magazine market. 

“ГП give you the plot germ," he 
said. "You take it from there." 

The story premise was this: A mys- 
terious race of people live under the 
ice at the North Pole...and one of their 
number, a nefarious character (we 
named him Ool), escapes into the out- 
side world carrying with him the secret 
of “соја light," or luminescence. The 
malevolent Ool means no good for his 
own people or for anyone else...and 
Doc Savage goes to the rescue. 

I had never done any ghosting, but 
this sounded intriguing. I worked out 
specifics in the conflict and did a 
chapter outline. Dent—and John 


The Fantastic Island, Johnson's second 
ghosting, pitted Doc Savage against mon- 
strous iguanas. It was really “some clever 
trick.” 


Nanovic, the Doc Savage editor at 
Street & Smith Publishing Co. 一 OKed 
it, and I started typing, trying to hold it 
to Dent’s pace and writing style. 

It was a somewhat arduous chore at 
the beginning. As Will Murray, 
COMICS SCENE writer, pulp historian 
and editor of Duende, a Journal and 
Archive for PulpLore, has it in Duende 
#2: “The problem Dent experiences 
with the Johnson novels boiled down 
to a marked dissimilarity between their 
writing styles. Ryerson Johnson, a 
meticulous writer, wrote in a rich, 
dense style that dwelt upon detail; 
while Dent affected a terse, brisk prose 
in which, once a detail was laid down, 
it was promptly forgotten in a torrent 
of action.” 

Action was the word. As Les told 
me, “Just blast it out. Get the action- 
flow and the plot down. ГЇЇ pretty it up 
afterwards. And remember, with Doc, 
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63,000-word yarn. 


it isn’t enough to have excitement; you 
have to have action. Quick shift of sit- 
uations. Move it along. Using the same 
wordage, make it three fights instead of 
two.” 

I’m not a fast writer. I can rarely до 
gut-level writing where the words drip 
in a smooth flow out of your fingertips 
onto the typewriter keys, without con- 
scious structure from your brain. I 
have to consciously structure every 
word I write, so it took me about a 
month to finish the 63,000-word yarn. 
Les wasn't impressed with my speed 
(he could have chopped it out in a 


Johnson's first effort was Land of Always Night. It took him about a month to write the 


week), but he liked the story all right. 

For a working title, I used The Mal- 
evolent Ool. Les wasn't so keen about 
it, and I suggested The Always-Night 
Land. Les modified it to The Land of 
Always Night. He gave me $500 of the 
$750 he got from Street & Smith for the 
manuscript, and the story came out in 
the March 1935 issue of Doc Savage 
Magazine. 

Since this was my first experience 
as an anonymous writer, I had the 
naive idea that I ought to do something 
to authenticate my involvement. What 
I did was spell my hometown back- 
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wards. That “mysterious race of people 
living under the ice at the North 
Pole”—or was it the South Pole?—re- 
quired a political governing body. I 
named it the Nonrevid—which is my 
Illinois hometown, Divernon, spelled 
backwards. Les thought it was pretty 
silly, but he grinned and went along 
with my whim. 


was the first one of Lester Dent's 
[г їп bronze. Тћеге were others 
(see sidebar). 
In all, there are, as far as is known, 
31 ghostings. That leaves 149 for 
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Newspaperman Harold A. Davis ghosted Dust of Death and 12 other adventures. 


b! 


Dent—actually 150, because there was 
a mysterious missing manuscript. It's 
one of Dent's last Doc Savage novels, 
a change-of-pace from his usual 
output, a sophisticated piece with the 
title In Hell, Madonna, deriving from 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Night. In 1949, 
Street & Smith discontinued publish- 
ing Doc Savage Magazine before the 
novel was printed. Some 30 years later, 
the manuscript, finally rediscovered, 
was published by Bantam Books as 
The Неа Spider (1979). 

Other pulps didn't last much 
longer. Within a few years of the time a 


TV set became an established part of 
American homes, not only Doc Savage, 
but nearly the whole pulp magazine 
business drifted off into oblivion. 


ghosts who were relegated to 

obscurity. In a way, Lester Dent 
himself was a ghost, being required to 
print his novels under the "house 
name" of Kenneth Robeson. 

The way I heard it, the Doc Savage 
character was dreamed up by Street & 
Smith's vice president, Henry W. 
Ralston, and editor John Nanovic. But 
Les Dent had a very great deal to do 
with fleshing out the personality, not 
only of Doc, but of his five diverse, id- 
iosyncratic, intrepid associates: 
Professor William Harper "Johnny" 


|| wasn't only the Doc Savage 


Littlejohn, archaeologist/geologist; 
Thomas J. "Long Tom" Roberts, 
electrical engineer; Colonel John 


"Renny" Renwick, another famed 
engineer; Theodore Marley “Ham” 
Brooks, lawyer; and Andrew Blodgett 
“Monk” Mayfair, who looked a little 
apish, but was a famed chemist. There 
was a pet ape named Chemistry asso- 
ciated with the group and a pet pig, 
Habeas Corpus, a true descendant of 
wily Missouri razorbacks. 

Concerning the leader of this re- 
markable team, Les told me, *Make 
Doc slightly more than human. Not 
enough to make him freaky...it takes a 
delicate handling." Apparently, I 
handled that first ghosting job well 
enough that Les, soon afterwards, 
handed me a newspaper clipping and 
said, “How about another Doc based 


Johnson's third job, The Motion Menace, 
didn't impress creator Lester Dent, who 
rewrote the novel, keeping only the title 
and premise. 


Design & Layout: Calvin Lee 
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A job at Street & Smith as Assistant Editor of The Shadow and Doc Savage magazines 


led to William G. Bogart’s ghost work. 


on this?” 

The news story concerned a myste- 
rious yacht and a “mad Baron” 
wrecked in the Galapagos Islands. 
Where do you get your plots? From 
anywhere and everywhere. Mostly out 
of your head, but sometimes stimu- 
lated by a news story. Street & Smith 
used to mail its writers a batch of news 
clips every month or so. I never did 
use one, but some writers found them 
to be a catalyst for a story plot. Now, I 
tossed the news story around in my 
mind, read up on the Galapagos 
Islands in the encyclopedia, and did a 


chapter outline, working from the 
premise of a mad mtist; the Count 
Ramadanoff, as I recall, who had dis- 
covered an incalculable wealth of dia- 
monds deep in the volcanic rock, and 
who installed false directional signals 
to cause boats to wreck on his islands. 
Survivors from the boat wrecks were 
enslaved to work in his diamond 
mine...Doc to the rescue! Dent OKed 
the outline and sent it to editor 
Nanovic. 

In all the superhero novels, there 
had to be complicated “escape scenes.” 
By this time in my writing life, I had 


Alan Hathway, another newspaperman, 
penned The Devil’s Playground and three 
other Docs. 
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Laurence Donovan ghosted nine Docs 
including Murder Melody. 


become impatient with working out 
detailed outlines—many of them you 
never followed anyway. So, at the es- 
cape places in the outline, Г simply 
wrote, “Doc escapes by some clever 
trick.” Dent felt the same way I did 
about it, so Г even shorthanded it by 
using Dent’s term for some clever 
trick—SCT. Nanovic accepted the 
plotline, but grumbled, “The tricks 
better be clever.” 

On one of the SCTs, I nearly out- 
tricked myself. I had Doc’s beautiful 
(and intelligent) cousin, Pat Savage, a 
prisoner in the mad Count’s castle. She 
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was terrifyingly viewing a Galapagos 
iguana through a window glass that, 
unknown to her—and at that place in 
the story, unknown to the reader—was 
a magnifying glass. Through the glass, 
the red-eyed salivating creature 
loomed like a prehistoric monster, bar- 
ring her escape. 

Iguanas don’t grow that large, of 
course, and the time came when I had 
to face this moment of truth with the 
reader. My SCT paid off with not one 
house-high monster, but a courtyard 
full of little yard-long hunger-crazed 
monsters. Carrying cousin Pat, Doc 
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Bogart eventually became the most prolific 
ghost, collaborating with Dent on World’s 
Fair Goblin and producing 13 other novels. 


escapes by leaping from one open- 
mouthed creature to another, hop- 
skipping on their backs. I don't know, 
maybe Г got the idea from Harriet 
Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin 
...Eliza running ahead of the hounds, 
saving herself by crossing the river on 
a chain of surging slabs of ice. 


was more familiar with Les Dent's 
writing style now, and working 
around the clock, I finished the 


RYERSON JOHNSON, who divides his 
time between life in Hawaii and Maine, 
has been writing professionally since 
1926. He has written for Argosy, 
Adventure, Western Story Magazine, 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica and many 
others. As an editor, he worked on The 
Spider, Detective Tales, Dime Mystery 
and others. He is currently finishing a 
book about his hectic days of pulp 
writing, We Don't Want It Good, We 
_ Want It Wednesday. This memoir orig- 


~ inally appeared in STARLOG #119. 


ll told, five writers ghosted Doc 

Savage. The very first was Harold 
A. Davis (1902-1955), a newspaperman 
Lester Dent knew from his Tulsa 
World days. When Davis came East in 
1933, he was put to work ghosting Doc 
so Dent could script a syndicated Doc 
Savage radio program. Davis' Docs in- 
cluded The King Maker, Dust of Death, 
The Land of Fear, The Golden Peril, 
The Living Fire Menace, The Mountain 
Monster, The Munitions Master, The 
Green Death, Merchants of Disaster, 
The Crimson Serpent, The Purple 
Dragon, Devils of the Deep and The 
Exploding Lake. Many were revised by 
Dent, who was seldom satisfied with 
his ghosts' work. 

Davis fell out of fiction when he 
was hired as Managing Editor for the 
fledgling Newsday in 1940. He was re- 
placed by pugnacious fellow newspa- 
perman Alan Hathway (1906-1977), 
who did four Docs, The Devil's 
Playground, The Headless Men, The 
Mindless Monsters and The Rustling 
Death, before replacing Davis at 
Newsday. Newsday went on to win a 
Pulitzer under Hathway. 

There are those who say that 
Hathway and Davis often collaborated 
on their stories, which leads to the 
possibility that any given Doc written 
by one might contain the other's input. 
For example, Davis' Crimson Serpent 
and Hathway's Devil's Playground use 
an identical murder device. 

By far the most prolific of the 
Kenneth Robeson ghosts was William 
G. Bogart (1903-1977). A balding, mild- 
mannered man, Bogart got his start as 
an assistant editor on Doc Savage and 
The Shadow. He went freelance in 
1938 after successfully collaborating 
with Dent on World's Fair Goblin. 
Bogart went on to ghost Hex, Тће 
Angry Ghost, The Spotted Men, The 
Flying Goblin, Tunnel Terror, The 
Awful Dynasty, Bequest of Evil, The 
Magic Forest, Fire and Ice, Death in 
Little Houses, The Disappearing Lady, 


novel in three weeks—a record for me. 
Les still wasn't impressed. At one 
point, in fact, in his impatience to have 
it finished, he came ashore in Florida 
from his treasure-hunting boat, the 
Albatross, and sent me a telegram that 
said: "Where the—Western Union says 
heck—is the copy?" 

The title I suggested for my second 
ghosting was Gems of Jeopardy. Les 
changed it to The Fantastic Island. I 
was holed up in a rooming house at 
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“Like scores of other oa said ghost 
William G. Bogart (in a rare photo), “I 
always wanted to write.” 


Target for Death and The Death Lady. 
One of the most mysterious ghosts | 
was brought in by Street and Smith in 
1935 to churn out Docs in anticipation 
that Doc Savage would be published 
twice a month. (It never was.) Laur- 
ence Donovan ghosted numerous pulp 
heroes, including the Skipper, the 
Whisperer, the Phantom Detective and 
the Black Bat—then vanished, leaving 
some doubt as to his true name. He is 
often confused with Norman A. 
Daniels, who wrote many of the same 
series, but not Doc Savage. Donovan’s 
nine Docs include Murder Melody, 
Murder Mirage, The Men Who Smiled 
No More, Haunted Ocean, The Black 
Spot, Cold Death, Land of Long Juju, 


New York City territory around 12th 
Street. Les came back from his 
treasure-hunting trip, and met me at 
the corner of 14th Street and Fifth 
Avenue early in the morning before the 
banks opened, crammed $500 cash in 
my hands, and we headed West in his 
LaSalle convertible. 

“Remember,” he said, 
robbed, I paid you.” 

He was headed back for a visit to 
his hometown, LaPlata, Missouri, and 
he was going to drop me off at my 


“if we get 


the time, acquainting myself with the 
_— пу 1 
_ 
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Mad Eyes and He Could Stop the 
World. 

A Christmas 1940 pay cut forced 
Dent to set free his remaining ghost, 
William Bogart. Dent had been negoti- 
ating with Mort Weisinger and Jack 
Schiff (later to edit Superman and 
Batman, respectively) to collaborate on 
a Doc to be called “Dead Man’s Club.” 
Dent subsequently wrote Birds of 
Death from their plot. 

For the next five years, Dent was the 
sole Doc novelist. But other writers 
continued to work on the Man of 
Bronze’s adventures, primarily in 
Street & Smith’s Doc Savage Comics. 
They include Carl Formes, who was 
responsible for transforming Doc into a 
superhero (complete with a magic ruby 
hood which gave the bronze man su- 
pernatural powers); Edward Gruskin, 
who scripted the superheroized Doc in 
comics and on radio; and Bruce Elliott, 


THE FORGOTTEN REALM 


The Forgotten Realm, 
the next new Savage 
yarn, is due out in 
November. Like the 
others written by 
Murray, it incorpo- 
rates unused Dent 
material, 


later to write Shadow novels. 

When Dent began to itch to cut 
loose from the monthly Doc Savage 
chore, he turned again to Harold Davis 
and Bill Bogart. But only Bogart 
proved up to the task of writing the 
post-war Doc Savage. Dent hoped 
Bogart would write every Doc from 
1947 on, but financial circumstances 
intervened. Then, Doc was cancelled. 

Over the years, numerous writers at- 
tempted Docs, or declined the oppor- 
tunity. They include screenwriter 
Richard B. Sale, SF giant Edmond 
Hamilton, The Shadow’s Walter B. 
Gibson and the bestselling John О. 
MacDonald (creator of Travis McGee). 
Two Dent secretaries, Martin Baker 
and Evelyn Coulson, are often men- 
tioned as having taken a stab at it. 

In the years following the heyday of 
Street & Smith, Doc often cropped up 
in comic book form. Superman writer 


Today, writers Will Murray (left) and 
Philip José Farmer, both longtime fans, 
continue the Savage tradition. Farmer, 
in fact, is Savage’s biographer. 


Leo Dorfman scripted a Gold Key one- 
shot in 1966. When Marvel acquired 
the rights to Doc in the '70s, Steve 
Englehart, Tony Isabella, Gardner Fox 
and Doug Moench rotated the respon- 
sibility. For DC Comics, Denny O'Neil 
and Mike W. Barr brought the bronze 
hero into the '80s. The recent 
Millennium incarnation was handled 
by Mark Ellis, Terry Collins & others. 

A 1985 NPR Doc radio show was 
scripted by Roger Rittner and Will 
Murray, who went on to write (to date) 
seven Docs from unfinished Lester 
Dent manuscripts for Bantam paper- 
back publication—Python Isle, White 
Eyes, The Frightened Fish, The Jade 
Ogre, Flight into Fear, The Whistling 
Wraith and The Forgotten Realm (due 
out this fall). Other than Dent, the most 
celebrated Doc writer without question 
is Philip José Farmer, author of the 
fanciful biography Doc Savage: His 
Apocalyptic Life, who fulfilled a life- 
long dream when he chronicled Doc's 
very first adventure in the Bantam 
novel Escape From Loki. 

— Will Murray 


All Photos: Courtesy Will Murray 


hometown in Illinois. There weren't 
these super highways then, belting you 
around cities, and we went through 
Pittsburgh screaming like a fire engine. 

Les was great for gadgets. He had a 
new four-tone horn on his convertible. 
A loud horn. It got out of kilter and 
four-toned us through the business dis- 
trict till Les, in total exasperation, 
grabbed a handful of wires and tore it 
loose from its connections. 

Lester Dent went through high 
School and the Chillicothe Business 


College, and that was the size of it. He 
got his education, he claimed, by read- 
ing the dictionary. Words intrigued 
him. Although the content of pulp 
magazine stories was slanted to an 
adult audience, it was all supposed to 
be instantly understandable to a 12- 
year-old child. Les used words like 
"vouchsafed" and “importuned” for 
"said." Because his plots were so 
strong, the action fast and his 
imagination boundless, he got away 
with it. 


Sometimes, I couldn't help thinking 
about him in terms of his heroic maga- 
zine character. A big man with a 
healthy lust for living. Genuine, not a 
phony pore in his body. Honest with 
himself and everybody else. 

He smoked a pipe, but rarely except 
when typing. He bought his pipes by 
the dozen because he chewed the 
stems off. He was always on the watch 
for a harder-stem pipe. Nervous ten- 
sion is a fiction writer's occupational 
hazard. You're the good guy, the bad 
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guy, the woman, the child. Back and 
forth in quick succession. And not just 
any man, woman, child—a specific 
one. You have to keep changing 
characters, and you have to be 
authentic. You can get very wound-up 
when doing fast, continuous writing. 

No matter how incredible the char- 
acters and the situations, if your story 
is going to produce that “suspension of 
disbelief” in the reader, then you, the 
writer, have to believe in yourself—at 
least while уопте writing. You pour 
yourself into it. It becomes your real 
world...and maybe you chew your 
pipe stems off. 

When you're in the swing of writing 
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Hathway and Davis often collaborated on 
stories. Any given Doc credited to one may 
include the other's input. ; 
а story, ideas joggle each other. They 
pile up 一 more good ideas than you 
need to use sometimes. 

“Use ’em anyway,” Les urged. 
“Crowd ’em in. It’ll make a richer 
story. You can always think of more 
when the time comes.” 


ester Dent's basic formula for the 
| action story—or perhaps, 1 have 

thought, for any story—was 
simple: You dream up a treasure— 
something so important that somebody 
is willing to kill to get it, and 
somebody else is willing to die in 
trying to defend it. Then, to use Les 
Dent’s term, in the process of acquiring 
or protecting, you “pour on the grief.” 
You make it so increasingly tough for 
the good guy that it seems he/she can 
never come out on top. But you’ve 
motivated something in your story— 
“planted” something somewhere—that 
makes a happy ending convincingly 
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[THE FANTASTIC ADVENTURES OF DOC SAVAGE BY KENNETH ROBESON |4 '7| 


possible, The good guy, in a surprising 
way, wins. 

He liked excitement, not only in his 
stories, but in real life. He bought an 
old Chesapeake Bay “bugeye” and 
taught himself to sail it. I was with him 
on a few shakedown cruises on Long 
Island Sound, before he sailed with his 
wife, Norma, for the first of his trips to 
the waters off Cuba to look for pirate 
treasure. He had maps, and he had 
every magnetic sounding device on the 
market. But he always came home 
cheerfully complaining that his exotic 
equipment never beeped anything 


Decades later, there’s still some doubt as to Laurence Donovan’s true name. 


P 


more exciting than wet coconuts. 

In between treasure-hunting jaunts, 
he kept turning out his Doc Savage 
novels, and in the end, he sold his boat 
and bought an airplane. Les was one of 
the first to make a cross-country trip— 
LaPlata, Missouri to Teterboro airport 
in New Jersey—in a small single-prop 
plane. He had a bad half-hour when he 
got fogged in at a Pennsylvania 
mountain valley, flying in circles 
looking for a way out. 

Through it all, he kept his hand in 
at writing. He was moving into a more 
mature market: Black Mask, Saturday 
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Davis left fiction for fact, becoming 
Managing Editor of Long Island’s brand- 
new Newsday in 1940. Hathway later 
succeeded him there. 


Evening Post, some excellent mystery 
novels—and revving up to run for the 
state legislature as a first, carefully 
planned step on the political ladder. 


and not-yet-explained motion barrier, 
duplicates the action of the fly, drop- 
ping straight down—dead. Next, this 
happens to an airplane seen by 
Doc...and in quick succession, Doc's 
own car runs—smash!—into the 
invisible barrier...and we're well into 
the mystery. 

Any way you look at it, the free- 
lance fiction business is a most uncer- 
tain life. Dent came back, read my 
story, and wasn't impressed. To begin 
with, he was more than a little scornful 
about starting a Doc Savage novel with 
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| Aus T 
Always ready for adventure, Donovan also 
ghosted the exploits of the Phantom 

Detective, the Black Bat and the Whisperer. 


he had imagination!—he couldn't have 
foreseen that 60 years later, Doc Savage 
would become a cult in the land, 
admired in books and fanzines, saluted 
in movies and TV, re-created in comics 
and paperbacks. Those fragile, 
yellowed-page magazines have become 


Most unpredictable world. On March = 
11, 1959, Lester Dent died suddenly of $ 
a heart attack. I, with many others, will 8 


prime collectibles. 
Most of the old copies have been 
read to tatters. I was as much surprised 


always feel the loss. 


n those early days of the Doc 

Savage series, I did one more 

ghosting. I had this idea of an 
invisible barrier that could be put 
down at will by the villains. Nothing 
could penetrate it. Nothing could go 
over it or under it, and there was no 
way you could tell if it was there until 
you crashed into it. 

Les liked the idea, and he told me to 
work up a chapter outline. This I did, 
and he OKed it. You can see the story 
possibilities in that premise. You can 
go anywhere with it—and we did. I 
went one way and Les went the other! 

Here's what I mean. I rewrote the 
chapter outline, changing it a bit in the 
way of improvement, I thought. I even 
spelled out some of the SCTs by which 
Doc Savage escapes diabolical traps. 
Les was away somewhere, and feeling 
secure about this one, I went ahead 
and wrote it. I gave it a soft sell at the 
opening, starting with a housefly 
buzzing across Doc's desk amd 
dropping—dead—straight down in 
front of Doc's face. That right-angle 
drop—Doc wonders idly. 

The next sequence involves a seag- 
ull observed by Doc from his moving 
car. The seagull, hitting the invisible 


Other possible ghosts—including Captain 
Future's Edmond Hamilton, Shadow cre- 
ator Walter B. Gibson and Travis McGee's 
John D. MacDonald—never materialized. 


one dead fly. He ended up restructur- 
ing and rewriting the whole novel. I 
had the bulk of the action take place in 
a deep-South swamp—the Okefenokee. 
Les, in his version, hopped it all over 
the world and introduced a new set of 
villains. About all he saved was my 
idea of the invisible barrier, a few of 
my SCTs, and the title: The Motion 
Menace. Now that I think of it, I don’t 
believe he even used my SCTs. 

After reading my draft of The 
Motion Menace, | remember Les frown- 
ing and shaking his head. “Who do 
you think we're writing for?" he asked. 
“Harper’s? You want to know my au- 
dience?" He told me about a scroungy- 
looking, pimple-faced little kid that he 
had seen on the subway reading Doc 
Savage. "Write for him," Les said. 

He was overstating the case a bit. 
Increasingly, he was becoming apolo- 
getic about his pulp magazine writing. 
And yet there was a quality about it 
that has caused it to live to this day. In 
his wildest imagination—and we know 


as Les would have been when I heard 
that Bantam was going to reprint the 
books, back in 1964. I checked to see i 
I might do some of the updating. They 
wrote me they weren't going to 
update—just reprint the stories 
straight. That frantic, melodramatic 
old pulp-magazine style—like Dent, 
wouldn't have thought it could 
possibly sell today. But it did—by the 
millions. Eventually, Bantam reprinted 
the Doc Savage novels and today, 
they're continuing his adventures in 
all-new paperbacks written by Wil 
Murray (and based on unpublished 
Dent outlines, discarded chapters and 
other material). 

My off-track attempt with The 
Motion Menace didn’t discourage 
Dent. He urged me to do another, but I 
bowed out on that one. Ghosting is a 
dead alley for a writer—it’s hunger 
writing. I rarely did it unless I needed 
quick, certain money: a Phantom 
Detective novel; a few Mike Shayne ti- 
tles for Brett Halliday (Dave Dresser); a 
bunch of short-shorts for Otto Binder’s 
comics-magazine contract with Dell 
Publishing; a few book chapters for 
Superman editor Mort Weisinger... 
that’s all. 

But ghosting Doc Savage was fun 
while it lasted. 
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ћеп Вашат Books awarded 

artist Bob Larkin the Doc 

Savage series, they gave him 
some mighty shoes to fill. Cover artists 
James Bama, Fred Pfeifer and Boris 
Vallejo had revitalized the Man of 
Bronze for a new era of paperback 
readers, leaving a permanent im- 
pression on fans everywhere. 

“Len Leone was the art director in 
76,” Larkin recalls, “and he said to 
basically go with the Jim Bama look 
that was previously done with the 
other books. Len was actually the guy 
who got Jimmy started doing the cover 
art in '64." 

Fans had become spoiled by Bama's 
superior portraits, and the search was 
on for an artist who could adapt to the 
unique style that Bama had created for 
the series, a trademark look followed 
by later artists Pfeifer and Vallejo. 
Larkin's earlier work for Marvel 
Comics (mostly color covers for the 
black-and-white magazines) displayed 
excellent figure drawing and а keen 
eye for realistic detail, elements that 
had also made Bama's work so 
popular. 
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"In the beginning, I did Jimmy's 
monochromatic look," Larkin says. 
“Then, I slowly broke away from that 
and decided to do my own thing. Basi- 
cally, I brought the Marvel style of ac- 
tion and color to Doc Savage." 

Larkin began producing covers that 
might have been mistaken for Bama's 
early work, except that Doc Savage ap- 
peared too old and wrinkly, with early 
attempts such as Ost [reprinted as 489 
The Magic Island] and The Tunnel 
Terror. He soon corrected this problem 
with the dynamic cover to The Hate 
Genius, which proved he could do jus- 
tice to the Savage saga. 

"I wasn't really used to painting 
Doc, so I just made him older," says 
Larkin. “But as time went on, I started 
making him younger. The model 1 was 
using at the time, Steve Holland, hasn’t 
changed at all, though he is a little 
wrinklier.” 

Holland, in fact, has played Doc 
Savage longer than any Hollywood 
actor ever will. Known for his TV por- 
trayal of Flash Gordon in the 505, ex- 
actor Holland posed for the very first 
paperback cover, Bama's classic Doc 


By RICH W. HARVEY 


For more than a decade, artist 
Bob Larkin produced Doc 
Savage's images of bronze. 


portrait for The Man of Bronze, 
and still models today for current 
Doc artist Joe DeVito. 

"Jim Avaiti painted a couple of cov- 
ers, and I think he used himself as a 
model, but Steve's basically the one 
who posed for all the Docs. Steve was 
doing everybody—he was posing for 
all the Westerns, and he was on every 
damn book cover for awhile. 

“On the cover to The Three Wild 
Men (#121), there are three guys in the 
foreground, and Doc is in the back- 
ground with the Manhattan skyline 
behind him. АП of those characters are 
Steve, posing four different ways. 
Jimmy [Bama] did the same thing 
when he was painting Doc. It's easier 
to pay one model instead of getting a 
few up there, so we just used Steve for 
all of the ри Steve 15 а уегу thin 
model, and I would completely redraw 
him by building up the muscles and 
the thick neck, and that’s pretty close 
to what Jimmy was doing.” 

After Larkin had produced a mere 
10 covers, Bantam’s new Doc Savage 
publishing policy changed. Now two 
shorter novels, from the pulp mag- 
azine’s digest-sized period, were 
reprinted in each paperback. Front 
covers were split in half, leaving 
plenty of space up top for the 
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Е SHAPE DEATH HAD 
OF TERROR YELLOW EYES 


FORMERLY ENTITLED OST. 


close for the omnibus books because of 


_ the type involved. There were an aver- 


age of [four to] six titles in each om- 
nibus, with the Doc logo the same.” 


he mechanics of the paintings 
proved far easier to overcome 
than editorial policies. Larkin 
was allowed to paint covers in his own 
style, providing that Doc Savage’s 
modern look—the classic torn shirt, 


. jodhpurs and boots initiated Бу 
. Bama—remained intact. 


"They say, ‘Don’t fix what ain't 


. broke,’ and every time I tried to get 
_ away from that, the art director said, 


‘No, I want the ripped shirt.’ The full- 
color stuff is the only thing I managed 
to get away with. And getting a little 
bit more action in the figures, instead 
of the stiff, fine-art look that Jimmy 
Bama was using.” 

During the double-novel period, 
Larkin suggested painting one illustra- 
tion with the distinctive torn shirt, and 
allowing another costume on the com- 
panion cover. The art director 
declined, and Doc Savage showed up 
better dressed only on the covers to 
Fortress of Solitude, Peril in the North 
and The Lost Giant, all stories with an 
Arctic setting. 

“There were so many times when Г 
wanted to put Doc in a whole different 
outfit,” Larkin laments, “but they just 
never went for it. I wanted to put him 


in a tuxedo once, or maybe throw in 


the Empire State Building, but they 
said, ‘No way.’ I was going to try it 
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One warm and one cool color painting provided contrast on the double novels. 


with no shirt one time—maybe Doc 
could have torn it off, and had it in his 
hand—but they said no, the shirt has 
to be on him. 

“T tried to get a few more of his men 
on there, like Ham or Renny. I got 
away with it a few times—Monk 
showed up because he looked like a 


4 


“I was always a fan of Doc,” Larkin notes. 


gorilla, so he was perfect. I had always 
wanted to put Doc’s cousin Pat Savage 
on a cover. 1 had come up with a 
couple of sketches where Pat was in- 
volved, and they said, ‘No women on 
the covers.’ ” 

When the series went to its omnibus 
format, the cover typography so re- 
stricted the artwork that a return to the 
iconographic Doc Savage pose—waist 
up, elbows bent for the fists—was nec- 
essary. Action poses were no longer 
possible, and Larkin’s attempts to 
bring new elements to the Savage art 
would have been wasted. 

“After awhile, I gave up on it. The 
art director would tell me to just play 
it safe, and not change it at all, so I was 
stuck." 


arkin's biggest problem was the 
torn shirt itself. For such an 
unassuming little rag—which 
even prompted Bantam's advertising 
department to proclaim, *Doc needs a 
new shirt!" in their old poster 


promotion—Larkin 


"The original r 
Jimmy Bama used 
explains. "Steve Ho 


aughingly recalls 


this as his toughest challenge. 


ipped shirt that 
disappeared," he 
land still has the 


jodhpurs and the boots, but not the 


original shirt. I had to find a new 
ripped shirt for Doc and make it look 
exactly like the old one, but it was 
quite impossible. I tried to tear it up 
the way Jimmy did, but he always had 
that one thread holding the left side of 
the shirt together—I always wondered 
how he did that. 


1 Doc Savage Art 


By CAL TINNEY 


Tinney interviewed his friend 

Lester Dent, the writer behind 
Street & Smith’s Doc Savage Magazine 
(and author of most of the 181 novels 
published therein). Tinney produced 
this lengthy profile of Dent, which 
was intended for magazine 
publication. Ultimately, it was never 
published anywhere. 


Г June 1945, newspaperman Са! 


дис. 1933 М G E 
"n M MAGAZINE) | 
A SIGN OF DANGER . | 
ОТНЕ RED 
SKULL 


A STREET. AND SMITH PUBEICATION 
AND DOOM 
80 PageNovel 


1 Murray/Norma Dent 


Courtesy 


vers & Dent 


Meet the man behind Doc Savage, 
heroic Lester Dent. 


Today, in preparing this 
manuscript for its publication debut 
in COMICS SCENE, the editors de- 
cided to preserve its brash excitement 
and stylistic eccentricities, presenting 
the article in much the same way 
readers would have seen it had it ac- 
tually appeared 47 years ago. 

Thus, it's still in present tense— 
with Dent and his father, both now 
long dead, noted here as living...with 

& off-hand, then-contemporary refer- 
2 ences to individuals (Pat Hurley, 
8 Death Valley Scotty), events (Bank 
® Holiday 1933) and products (а 
= Packard automobile) now long- 
forgotten...and with most of Dent's 
apparent "tall tale" exaggeration 
about his life still intact. 


Art: Walte 
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Art: Walter M. Baumhofer 
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Drab length Move! 


According to Dent, Doc is a combination 
of Sherlock Holmes, detective Craig 
Kennedy, Tarzan and Abraham Lincoln. 


At the time of its writing, Tinney 
was a newspaper columnist, radio 
commentator and writer of NBC’s 
Pistol Pete Rice, a radio show based 
on Street & Smith’s Western pulp 
character. 

COMICS SCENE is indebted to 
pulp historian Will Murray and Cal 
Tinney’s attorney for their assistance 
in publishing this rare interview. 

Y will wind up. He may wind up 

on the screen the way Tom Mix 
did, or as Ambassador to China the 
way Pat Hurley did, or as a champion 
word-wrangler the way Wyoming- 
raised Lester Dent did. 

Meet Les. All six-foot-two of him. 

And don't expect him to rope a calf 
on the White House lawn. He hasn't 
roped any cattle in years now, though 
he still raises a few, and his 72-year- 
old dad still hopes to get stocky Les 
away from the typewriters and the 
production of blood-and-thunder liter- 
ature long enough someday to help 
brand the steers. Yes, typewriters 
(plural)—for Les, like any good 
Wyoming cowboy, has a string of 
mounts to choose from when he goes 
to saddle up. Instead of one type- 
writer, he has a whole Remuda of 
them. He has five typewriters. And 
while one is working, four are always 
resting. 

Resting? Well, resting—with their 
saddles on. You can't turn to a one of 
'em but what it has a sheet of paper in 
it, with writing on it 一 writing that's 
part of another adventure story. 

Maybe they'll never say, "When 
better stories are written, Dent will 
write them," but they do say, "When 


ou can never tell how a cowboy 


more stories are written, Dent will 
write them." But Lester, at 40, doesn't 
write as much as he used to write. 
Now that his once-black hair is turn- 
ing grey behind his high hairline, he 
has settled down to writing only 
100,000 words a month. He has al- 
most retired now. He isn't pulling out 
all the stops and spewing forth 
100,000 words a week the way he did 
in the old days. Otherwise, he might 
not have time for wild game hunting. 

Tanned, fidgety, 222-pound Dent is 
the only man in the world who has 
written nine 60,000-word novels in 
six weeks, and then had the heroine 
walk up and start talking to him. 

"I remember it just as if it were 
yesterday," Dent declares, scratching 
the small, reddish mustache on his 
upper lip. "I was sitting alone, at my 
typewriter, writing a boy and girl se- 
quence. Boy and girl meet, and they 
spat, and they reunite, stuff. I always 
visualize my characters somewhat, 
and suddenly I noticed dark hair on 
the girl's leg; it showed through her 
sheer hose. I made a mental note that 
I had better have her shave her leg. 


Dent's Savage gadgets predate many 
actual inventions. *We just anticipated 
the scientists; that's all," he says. 


Then, I noticed that the hero's 
shoelaces were tied in a kind of knot 
that I didn't know how to tie. I had 
just decided that was curious when 
the girl and boy turned and started 
talking to me. The hero asked me if I 
had noticed where he had put his hat 
down, and the girl told me no, she 
could stand up, when I offered her a 
chair. They were there; they were 
real. They were flesh and blood. It 
took just a moment to realize what 
had happened, shut that typewriter 
and get the hell out of there. 

"Six weeks in Florida and I was all 
right again." 


Art: Robert G. Ha 


“Tve never said Doc could jump over the 
Empire State Building the way Superman 


can," Dent protests. 
D is Doc Savage, the monthly 
pulp magazine which he 
writes under the pseudonym of 
Kenneth Robeson, Dent gets madder 
than a Wyoming bobcat every time he 
sees a copy of the magazine on the 
newsstands. Sure, Doc Savage is 
bringing him in more money than the 
income-tax collector can shake 
another form at. And its the 
bestselling magazine in the detective- 
adventure field. Overseas, soldiers 
bored with killing the enemy read 
Doc Savage for excitement. Even so, 
the sight of an issue makes Dent's 
blue eyes glow in anger. Why? 


, Because when you turn to the table of 


Doc FAVAGE 


SPOOK HOWE 


Book- length Мой 


ent’s most famous brainchild 


AUGUST 


> 
“Never have your hero do anything that 
you wouldn’t like to do yourself.” 
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Art: Robert С. Hari 


Art: Walter M. Baumhofer 


SP 
Magazine 
В DEATH ZONE 


Lester Dent 


welor the Sargasso Sea 


Art: Robert Graff 


A sale to Top-Notch launched Dent. 
“Almost immediately, I began to sell 
practically everything I wrote.” 


contents, the name “Kenneth 
Robeson” is there instead of “Lester 
Dent.” 
t's the publisher's idea to bring the 
book out under a house name like 
that," Dent raves. "I'm against it. I 
believe a writer does much better 
work under his own name." 
Doc Savage, in case you don't 
' know it, was the forerunner of all this 
deluge of supermen in the comic 
pages and elsewhere. Doc, as origi- 
nally conceived and launched by Dent 
a dozen years ago, was a brilliant, 
strapping, six-foot-four-inch-tall su- 
per-American who could do anything. 
Born on Bank Holiday, 1933, in The 
Man of Bronze, he walked on air, 
stopped trains with will power and 
personally chastised a whole army 
that was misbehaving. As he was 
born on Bank Holiday, you might ask, 
"Why didn't Doc stop the 
Depression?" Well, he did—for Dent. 
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The magazine clicked so much that 
within six months, it had 27 imita- 
tors. Circulation climbed to a phe- 
nomenal figure for a pulp magazine. 
Doc went on the radio, out came a 
comic that sold more, even, than the 
magazine, and Doc Savage began 
being published in nine foreign lan- 
guages. 

Street and Smith, the publishers, 
were surprised. So was the Wyoming- 
raised creator himself. “I didn’t real- 
ize how many people wanted to be 
supermen,” he says. “It’s more clear 
to me now. A man comes in from 
driving a taxi all day to find his wife 
threatening to throw him out on his 
ear for not bringing home more tips to 
turn over to her. Naturally, he wants 
to be a Superman. Or a barber who 
had to vegetate in his shop all day, 
don’t you reckon he yearns for a 
chance to get out and re-order the life 
of whole continents? Doc is the what- 
I-would-like-to-be dream of every- 
body, including me.” 


Doc Savage first entered the comics scene 
with Street & Smith’s own line in 1940, 
seeing action decades later at Gold Key, 
Marvel, DC and Millennium. 


MPLETE 
IN ONE VOLUME. 


Will Murray continues Doc's exploits with 
new Bantam paperback yarns based on 
unused Dent material: Flight into Fear, 
The Whistling Wraith and The Forgotten 
Realm (out in November). 


And how did Dent dream Doc up? 
“In looking about for a character 
or all these stories I was going to 
write, Г looked at what people had 
gone for already. So, I took Sherlock 
Holmes, with his deductive ability. 
Tarzan of the Apes, with his towering 
physique and muscular ability; Craig 
ennedy [a “science detective” from 
early pulps] with his scientific 
nowledge; and Abraham Lincoln 
with his Christliness. Then, I rolled 
'em all into one to get—Doc Savage." 
Doesn't Doc have any vices at all? 
Doesn't he even kiss the heroine? 
"Lord, no!" Dent exclaims. "For 
eight volumes—that goes back eight 
years—he hasn't kissed anything but 
the blueprints of a jet-propelled fire 
extinguisher that saved his life." 
inventions in Doc Savage are 


D goofy. "We—that's Doc and I,” 


industrious Dent says, "just antici- 
pate the scientists; that's all." 

Here are the firsts which this in- 
ventive team has scored: 

—Dreamed up Sea-trace, that stuff 
that's dropped out of planes to color 
the water for downed fliers, 10 years 
or more before it came into actual use 
for our armed forces. 

一 Used radar as far back as 1934, 
although it had been in a laboratory 
state of development before then. 


on't get the idea that the 


From 1964-1990, Bantam Books 
reprinted all of Doc's adventures in 
paperbacks—including Dent's previously 
unpublished Red Spider and the very 
first saga, The Man of Bronze. 


Czar Art: James Bama 


Doc Savage Pulp & Comics Covers: Copyright 1933, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1940 Street & Smith Publications 
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—Employed a chemical to frighten 
sharks away from swimmers at least 
10 years before the U.S. Navy used it 
in World War II. 

—Utilized a nerve gas, and such a 
gas is reputed to have been used later 
by the Germans. 

一 Used the super-sonic dog-whistle 
long before it was developed and 
marketed. 

—Employed a small anesthetic gas 
grenade. Dent doesn’t know how 
much use was made of this item in 
WWII, but the U.S. military has ex- 
perimented with it. 

Many, many years ago, Doc used a 
breathing device for submarines. Such 
a gadget was suddenly sprung on the 
Allies by the Germans near WWII’s 
end, and it almost turned submarine 
warfare in their favor. 

Machine-pistols? Doc was firing 
those a long time ago. Also, Doc had 
infrared black-light-photography flash 
bulbs before they were perfected and 
marketed. And he used wire record- 
ing 12 years before it was offered to 
the public. 

In 1935, a fellow in Miami, Florida 
constructed a treasure-finding gadget 
on Пеп в specifications. From this, 
years later was developed the U.S. 
Army’s device for locating land 
mines. The same fellow turned them 
out. 

Dent’s grammar is not the best. On 
three different occasions, he has had 
editors call him into their New York 
offices and say, “Here, Wyoming, 
we've got a little present for you." 
They have then given him an elemen- 
tary grammar book. (Alas for the edi- 
tors, he never read a single one of 
them!) 


As a youngster in Wyoming, Dent first 
encountered pulp magazines. It changed 
his whole life. 


he says, *I punched them back." 


Writing Doc Savage has provided 
Dent with unusual experiences. 

"Next to the time I took my wife to 
a Ponca City, Oklahoma movie on the 
day we married and I tried to give the 
tickets to a wooden Indian, I haven't 
een so embarrassed by anything as I 
was by news that came to me through 
the FBI one day. They asked me 
please not to make the ransom notes 
in my stories so realistic. Seems a 
kidnapper had just clipped one out 
bodily and used it in Detroit to collect 
а ransom." 
A truly tragic note was struck 
when it came out that a small boy had 
been so fascinated by a Doc Savage 
prisoner’s knot that he tried it on 
imself, in his father's basement. It 
worked too well, strangling him. 
"Thereafter, I didn't get too specific 
about knots, or the ingredients of poi- 
sonous drugs or gases," Dent ex- 
plains. He didn't even get specific 
about jiu-jitsu holds after it was re- 
vealed that the lifeguards at an 
Atlantic Coast beach had been demon- 
strating Doc Savage's method of pro- 
ducing unconsciousness to nerve 
pressure in the spinal area and had 
killed two people. 


шы ый 


Growing up оп a ranch, Dent punched cows. “Every time they punched me,” 


ent, horseman and expert shot 
D that he is, has a quick 

explanation for why he doesn’t 
write Westerns. “Shucks,” he says, “I 
was raised on a ranch! Now wouldn’t 
I be crazy to go writing about 
something I knew all about? I’ve 
never been north of southern Alaska, 
but I write wonderful stories about 
the North Pole. You’re crazy if you 
think you’re going to get me to write 
about Pumpkin Buttes, Wyoming. I’ve 
already seen Pumpkin Buttes.” 

He has, too. Pumpkin Buttes is 
near the Greasewood Ranch where he 
grew up, the only child of two ranch 
people who lived so far from neigh- 
bors that when Allie Dent, his mother, 
went next door to borrow a cup of 
sugar, she carried enough oats in the 
buggy to feed the horse for a week. 

"When that particular part of 
Wyoming began to get settled, the 
folks took me in a covered wagon, the 
real old-fashioned way, and we broke 
a trail over the Big Horn Mountains. 

"Punch cows? Of course, I 
punched cows. All up and down the 
Wyoming slopes I punched cows. 
Every time they punched me, I 
punched them back." 
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His dad gave Lester his first rifle 
when he was seven years old. “I shot 
my first antelope when I was eight. 
The antelopes were thicker than rab- 
bits out there where we lived.” 

Young Dent got into a great deal of 
reading in those days: Sheep-dip cata- 
logs, almanacs and Lydia Pinkham 
pamphlets. Then, а blood-and- 
thunder pulp magazine fell into his 
hands. It changed his whole life. “I 
never read such wonderful literature 
before. The minute I got through 
helping Dad to put out a prairie fire, 
skin a bear or whatever other boring, 
everyday humdrum duty I had to go 
through, I would rush to the 
bunkhouse and read pulp magazines 
in which people really got active. 

"I had no playmates; I lived a 
completely distorted youth. My only 
playmate was my imagination, and 
that period of intense imaginative 
creation which kids generally get over 
at age five or six, I carried till I was 
12 or 13. My imaginary voyages and 
accomplishments were extremely 
real. I almost think I learned at the 
time a form of self-hypnosis." 

Dent himself seriously wonders 
sometimes why he can't write short 
stories and novels that make greater 
use of his Western background. 
"There are Wall Street secretaries 
writing stories about cattle rustlers 
that haven't seen a pickpocket," Dent 
notes, “whereas we really had cattle 
rustlers in Wyoming. And I can tell 
you about the time the range men and 
settlers of that whole section of 
Wyoming formed a posse and took 
out after a bunch of horse thieves. The 
horse thieves retreated to a place 
called Hole in the Wall—famous out- 
law hideout—and fought off the posse 


for three days. When they got bored, 
the horse thieves chased the posse off. 
It really happened that way. Maybe 
that's why I can't write Western sto- 
ries. I might tell the truth." 


iring of cow-punching and 
| farming, Dent decided to be a 
banker. So, he went to 
Chillicothe Business College at 
Chillicothe, Missouri, to enroll. While 
he was waiting to fill out the blanks, 
the boy next in line told him that a 
business college graduate who 
entered a bank only made $15 a week 
to start, whereas a graduate of the 
telegraphy course could make more 
than $35 a week the minute he got out. 
Dent decided then and there to take 
the telegraphy course. 

He was married, and working as a 
telegraph operator in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, when he came to work 
one day and found a fellow operator, 
not due to go to work until two hours 
later, pecking away on a typewriter. 
“I asked him, ‘Whatever in the world 
makes you so crazy as to come up 
here two hours ahead of time?’ The 
fellow replied, ‘I’m writing a story.’ 
‘Writing a story?’ I said, and I started 
laughing. I laughed uncontrollably. I 
was still laughing when this fellow 
turned over a piece of paper on his 
desk, and it was a $450 check for his 
last story. I quit laughing.” 

Dent decided then and there that if 
one telegraph operator could write 
$450 short stories on the side, so 
could another. To Dent, it didn’t mat- 
ter that he had flunked English 
grammar in high school three times 
successively and might not be cut out 
to be a writer. “I was out to spend any 
and all $450 checks I could get my 
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While working as a telegrapher, Dent first decide 


is hand at writing. 


to try 


hands on; that’s all I thought about,” 
Dent says. He wrote 12 stories—four 
of them were books—and didn't sell a 
word! 

“I was beginning to hate that other 
telegraph operator when I saw him. 
And my wife was beginning to hate 
me, because I wrote all the time. Even 
Christmas Day, my wife had to see 
both the turkey and my typewriter on 
the table. But finally, I sold a story to 
the now-defunct Top Notch magazine 
for $250. That launched me. Almost 
immediately, I began to sell practi- 
cally everything I wrote—several 
hundred dollars’ worth a month. 

“Then, I knocked out a 9,000-word 
adventure story on flying—why 
shouldn't I? I had met a guy named 
Orville Wright once—and submitted it 
to another pulp writer, a night editor 
on a Tulsa newspaper, for his opin- 
ion. ‘It’s terrible,’ he told me. ‘Burn it! 
You've managed, even though you're 
new in the field, to make a little name 
for yourself now, and this will sure 
spoil your reputation.’ He not only 
said, ‘Burn it!’ but he gave me some 
matches. I was foolhardy: I mailed 
the story to Dell Publishing and in 
about three days, I got a telegram. 

"The wire said, 'Can you come to 
New York at once to write exclusively 
for us with a $500 a month drawing 
account to start?’ I telegraphed a 
friend of mine in New York City ask- 
ing him to find out if there was a rep- 
utation for insanity attached to the 
Dell people. He wired back that he 
had been unable to find out about 
their sanity, but that they were a big 
outfit. 

“Finally, I got a leave of absence 
from my employers, the Associated 
Press. I told what I thought were 
some wonderful lies about wanting to 
go to New York so my wife could be 
operated on or something. The first 
thing I found out when I got to New 
York was that I hadn't fooled the AP 
at all, but they were willing to give me 
my old job back if I failed. 

“When I entered the office of 
Richard E. Martinsen, the Dell official 
who had sent me the telegram, he 
tossed a copy of Dashiell Hammett's 
latest book at me and said, "This is the 
sort of thing we want you to do. What 
impresses us about your writing is 
the fast movement, the brittle violence 
of emotion and action.’ 

“Well, I tried. They gave me three 
whole magazines to fill every month, 
and I immediately began to get fabu- 
lously rich and go Greenwich Village. 
I was an author. I rolled in dough for 
four months, and then all three maga- 
zines resoundingly went broke. I don't 
think it was all my fault. This was 
1932, and I'm sure the Depression can 
assume some of the responsibility. I 
kept writing, but nobody would buy 
the stuff. This went on month after 


month, till half-a-year had gone by. 
Seeing the jig was up, I packed, and 
the wife and I left New York so poor I 
didn’t even let the porters carry our 
bags, as I didn’t have money to tip 
them.” 


can get rich another, Dent decided, 

and the next means he tried was 
panning for gold in the Southwest. It 
was something he had always wanted 
to do, anyway. 

Les and his wife, Norma, carried a 
pan into Death Valley 一 “I had heard 
about Death Valley Scotty finding 
gold, so I figured that was a good 
place to start" 一 and lived with the 
famed Death Valley Scotty. It seemed 
to Dent that anybody with as much 
gold as Scotty was reputed to have 
wouldn’t want to keep all of it. He 
remembers that he was “there some 
time prospecting with Scotty, but I 
never did hit pay dirt.” 

The Dents didn't starve, however. 
On Scotty’s place were date trees 
transplanted from Egypt, and Scotty, 
using a tommy-gun, shot down all the 
dates the Dents could eat. “It buggered 
the dates up a bit,” Dent recalls, “but 
we appreciated the gesture.” 

Ambitious Dent and his wife then 
panned for gold elsewhere in Arizona, 
and in Chihuahua in Old Mexico and 
along the Dolores River in southwest- 
ern Colorado. “We didn’t do so bad,” 
he recalls. “Sometimes we found edi- 
ble roots in the pan.” 

They did pan enough gold to pay 
for their trip, and then returned to 
New York. “I had dreamed up this 
idea for Doc Savage. While I wrote 
and sold other stories—the publishing 
depression was over enough for me to 
make a little money—I hounded the 
Street and Smith people to bring out 
Doc. They did. The first number ap- 
peared with the publisher listing 
‘Kenneth Roberts’ as the author. I 
don’t know who was madder, me or 
the real Roberts. Whoever in the office 
had chosen the name didn’t know 
there was a Kenneth Roberts already 
established as a Saturday Evening 
Post writer. They changed the name 
to Kenneth Robeson and apologized to 
Roberts. They never have apologized 
to me.” 

Dent's first gesture, after the new 
magazine’s prosperity, was to buy a 
yacht. “Having been raised in 
Wyoming, where we had to haul our 
drinking water 20 miles in a barrel 
and then strain the wiggle-worms out 
with a flour-sack, it was inevitable 
that I should want to see the sea. 
Also, 1 had been writing and selling a 
lot of sea stories. After my 50th story 
about the ocean, I thought I should go 
look at it.” He went, and has never 
been able to write a sea story since. 
He doesn’t know why, unless it’s the 


I: you can't get rich one way, you 


old trouble that he must write about 
something he has never seen. 

The yacht figured in his li 
next five years. Once it was stolen. 
The one-time cowboy followed its 


e for the 


Atlantic 
Virginia, 


trail all up and down the 
coast till finally, at Norfolk, 
the Coast Guard found it, still manned 
by the man who had taken it. 
Outraged, Dent strapped on a six- 
shooter and roared down to deal with 
the thief, an ex-rum-runner. “The no- 
good son of a sea-cook wouldn't fight! 
I told him he was better set for a bat- 
tle than I was, not being handicapped 
by the dead weight of a six-shooter on 
his person the way I was, but he 
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Doc "still discovers strange tribes of 
people," notes Dent, but the hero “has 
never left this planet." 


wouldn't scrap. Instead, he got down 
on his knees and told me that if he 
had known how much it cost to oper- 
ate a yacht, he wouldn't have stolen 
it. He begged me to take it back." 


Using diving equipment, Dent took 
numerous undersea movies from his 
yacht and then raised relief money 
touring northern Missouri, where he 
showed his films in schoolhouses 75 
times. His diving equipment and trea- 
sure-locating device were exhibits at 
each performance. He collected 
money to buy school-lunches and 
glasses for needy children. That 
wasn't the last time that towering 
Dent played the good Samaritan role, 
though he doesn't like to talk about it. 
In recent years, he has assumed 
responsibility for several young men 
who were in trouble with the law. In 
at least three cases, they were already 
virtually on their way to the state 
prison farm when he intervened. Out 
of the three, two have continued to go 
straight. 

The yacht was fun. That is, until 
Dent, his wife, and two employees 
were caught out in mid-ocean during 
a hurricane. "The wind came straight 
off Florida," he says. "It had palm 
trees, bungalows, divorcees, every- 
thing in it! For two days, it blew about 
250 [miles] an hour. Then, it settled 
back to a mere 125. Duck? Of course I 
wanted to duck. I was never so ready 
to swap a yacht for a submarine in 
my life." 

Once he made shore, Wyoming's 
gift to dime-literature sold the yacht, 
hired a secretary to whom he could 
dictate his Doc Savage stories while 
he was on sight-seeing buses, and 
went to Europe with his wife and the 
secretary. He was arrested in 
Czechoslovakia for taking pictures, 
and put in jail. “1 remembered all the 
times that Doc had been imprisoned, 
and what means he had used to es- 
cape, but I found calling up the local 
Associated Press was the most prac- 
tical course to follow. This particular 
AP man had written the constitution 
of Czechoslovakia, so the president 
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alter M. Baumhofer 


came to the jail, got me and the wife 
out, and entertained us at the 
presidential shack dll afternoon. Even 
Doc Savage couldn't do better than 


that." 
B cumulated so many souvenirs, 
what-nots and truck in general 
that they had to build some place to 
keep it. Furthermore, the cowboy 
author of Doc Savage was a little 
tired, temporarily, of traveling around 
all over the world with five 
typewriters. So, he moved to La Plata, 
Missouri, a village of 1,500 people, 
and built the House of Gadgets as his 
home is called. It is the kind of place 
that good Doc Savage readers go to 
when they die. 

The garage door opens automati- 
cally when the Dents' Packard comes 
up the driveway. A communication 
system enables Mrs. Dent—should 
she be in the attic—to talk to Les in 
the basement, or vice versa, or 


y 1940, the Dents had ac- 


wherever they happen to be. There is 
a darkroom for developing film and a 
burglar alarm system that challenges 
anything bigger than a fly. There are 
concealed doors, fluorescent lighting, 
delayed-action switches, closets that 


SAVAGE 


MAGAZINE 


“1 believe a writer does much better work 
under his own name,” Dent opines. 


light up when you open the door, and, 
it is rumored, an electric eye that 
starts a fire under the coffee-pot if you 
just wave good-morning at it. 

A whole wing of the house is de- 
voted to Dent's five typewriters. 

There, in the House of Gadgets, he 
throws his parachute after a plane 
trip, and there, quite over a thousand 
miles from New York City and the ed- 
itors, he observes his eccentricities. 
He works from 9 p.m. till 3 a.m., be- 
cause as he puts it, “There’s nothing 
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else to do then.” He sleeps till 10:30 
a.m. and eats only two meals a day. 
Boy Scouts come to him to learn 
telegraphy, camping, knot-tying and 
woodcraft. For adults, he has a bar. 
When the bar is open, he has been 
known to talk of running for 
Congress, and to declare, “I wouldn’t 
mind if today there was as much em- 
phasis on independence and self- 
reliance as there was when I was a 
boy!” 

Restless Dent owns and flies a 
plane now. “I thought I had gotten 
away from the yacht,” he says, “but I 
find I didn’t. A plane is just a land- 
going yacht, in expense, and don’t let 
anybody tell you differently.” 

His 72-year-old father, the one- 
time Wyoming cattleman, now farms 
just outside of La Plata, and makes a 
good living off his land. Les has just 
as much acreage next to it, as well- 
stocked as his father’s, and can’t 
make a dime on it. Bern Dent bought a 
copy of his son’s Doc Savage once. 
The old man’s only comment after 
reading it, was, “Well, Les, you al- 
ways could lie.” 

Flying his own plane, versatile 
Dent skedaddles to Kansas City, to St. 
Louis, to Chicago, and even to New 
York, whenever business demands. 
Needless to say, he doesn’t write fly- 
ing stories any more—since he 
learned to fly. 

Not counting his flying, game-hunt- 
ing, fishing, skiing, archery or magic 
(at which he’s no slouch), Dent now 
has two hobbies. One is hypnotism. 
He isn’t expert at it yet; so far, the 
only person he has put to sleep was a 
girl who runs a telephone switch- 
board, and she probably was half- 
asleep to start with. His other hobby 
is teaching a secretary, a house-maid 
or another telegraph operator to write 
detective-adventure fiction. 

“Don’t worry about titles,” he tells 
them. “You can get titles out of 
Shakespeare. Any page of Shake- 
speare will give you a dozen titles. 
But concentrate on plot; never have 
your hero do anything that you 
wouldn't like to do yourself.” 

That, if anything, is the secret of 
the Dent success. He isn't interested 
in showing a sensitive young female 
neurotic in a boarding house going to 
pieces because she always gets the 
cracked teacup. Instead, he writes 
about tall, strong, glowing, super- 
brilliant people we would all like to 
be, adventurers like Doc Savage. 

He shies a little at first from admit- 
ting responsibility for all the flood of 
supermen in blood-and-thunder sto- 
ries since Doc Savage began. 

"Are you really glad you started 
this wave of super people in the pulp 
magazines and comic strips?" Dent 
has been asked. 


(continued on page 74) 


The prolific author's hobbies include 
sailing, flying, game-hunting, fishing, 
skiing, archery and magic. 
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Not only did Kirby work on FF #1, but he 
went on to do the next 100 issues. 


ack “King” Kirby, the maverick 
artist/writer/editor—who created or 
co-created Captain America, the 
оу Commandos, the Newsboy Legion, 
the Fantastic Four, the Hulk, Thor, the 
New Gods, the Demon, Mr. Miracle, 
etc. etc. etc.—has carved out ап пте- 
proachable career. The 76-year-old 
New York City native is one of comics’ 
most important figures. Quite simply, 
he is American comics. 

As the artist of Fantastic Four 
#1—the book that ignited the Marvel 
Age—Kirby charted the company's 
course, drawing not only the FF, but 
The Mighty Thor and the Captain 
America half of Tales of Suspense 
throughout Ше '60s. He was the first 
artist on The Avengers, The Uncanny 


X-Men, The Incredible Hulk and 
Sergeant Fury and the Howling 
Commandos. 


It has been almost a decade since 
new Kirby comics hit the newsstands, 
but recently Topps Comics initiated a 
line of Kirby-created books (which he 
discussed in CS #34). 

Although the artist prefers not to 
discuss the specifics of Marvel’s early 
days (“That can be rehashed and re- 
hashed”), he here addresses how his 
life experiences affect his art, his 
“living legend” status, the way he 
draws women and the state of comic 
books today. 
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Big Barda, Granny Goodness, Forever People: Copyright 1971, 1993 DC Comics 


Though not especially feminine, Kirby’s women are particularly strong. 


COMICS SCENE: Are you comfortable 
with—or do you think at all about—the 


Jack Kirby brings his special brand of su- 
perheroes back to comics in a new Topps 
Comics line designed by the artist. 


Photo: Mark Voger 
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term "living legend?" 

JACK KIRBY: That's a term used by 
outsiders. Of course, it's very 
flattering. I suppose I've been in the 
field long enough to have that kind of 
thing applied to me. Eventually, if you 
stay long enough in your field, you'll 
become a living legend, too. 

CS: The quintessential Kirby-drawn 
hero resembles you facially. Do artists 
always—subconsciously, anyway— 
draw themselves? Or ideals of them- 
selves? 

KIRBY: That's true of every artist. 
Somehow, his stories reflect his own 
feelings, his own experiences. 1 was 
brought up on the Lower East Side [of 
New York City]. In that kind of an en- 
vironment, you find a lot of action. Of 
course, later on that becomes a part of 
you. It goes into whatever you're do- 
ing. You'll find that the early Captain 
Americas were full of action, and they 
sold very well because of it. 

CS: In your action scenes, one can al- 
most see movement and feel force. 
What has enabled you to imagine this 
action? 


Superman & Jimmy Olsen Characters: Copyright 1970, 1993 DC Comics 
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A rejected cover sketch from 1970 shows 
Jimmy Olsen in an odd place, as well as 
an appearance by the Joe Simon & Kirby- 
created Newsboy Legion. 


KIRBY: I'm not a great athlete, but I've 
been involved in many fights. When I 
was brought up, fighting went on all 
the time between young people. I’ve 
gone through World War II as a rifle- 
man and a scout. I’ve been through 
many instances of that kind. 

CS: In certain books you did in the 
'70s—New Gods, 2001 and The Eter- 
nals—you зеет philosophical, 
sometimes downright religious. Are 
you religious? Were you trying to say 
something with these books? 

KIRBY: | like reading all the legends. 
Yes, there’s a religious part of me. That 
kind of thing is always based on truth. 
Whatever you read in my stories is a 
true reflection of what I really think 
about things. I’ve never told fairy tales 
to the readers. 

CS: Do you have any thoughts on the 
hereafter? 

KIRBY: Somehow, I tend to believe in 
it. I believe the Bible. I guess I come 
from that kind of a background, where 
people like to believe the best of 


things. The Bible can keep us on an 
even keel. I think there's a lot of truth 
in the Bible, practical truth. It keeps 
man from descending into utter chaos. 
CS: You've been so prolific. Have you 
ever gotten writer's block or artist's 
block? 

KIRBY: No. I knew exactly what I was 
doing. I liked what I was doing. 
Whatever came out of my work was 
usually very, very salable. 

CS: Over the years, you always seemed 
to strive for different ways to lay out a 
page. The one-panel page, the one- 
panel spread, photo collages... 


KIRBY: Yes, that was a way of making i 


the general format changeable. Just like 
film, I found different ways of telling 
the story. A motion picture will give 
you wide shots, ИП give you close- 
ups, it'll find different ways to make 
the picture entertaining. And I did the 
same thing with comics, because es- 
sentially, I’m a filmgoer. I’ve always 
known the value of keeping the viewer 
interested. Collages were another way 
of finding new avenues of entertain- 
ment. I enjoyed doing that thoroughly. 
CS: You've drawn countless women— 
Sue Storm of the Fantastic Four, Jane 


@ JOURNEY INTO 


INTRODUCING... 
THE MIGHTY 


Creator or co-creator of many comic fa- 
vorites, Kirby says, “I’ve always known the 
value of keeping the viewer interested.” 


With Stan Lee, Steve Ditko and others, 
Kirby is responsible for the start of the 
Marvel Age of comics. 


The Incredible Hulk 


All Art: Jack Kirby 
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Captain Victory Characters & Art: Copyright 1981 Jack Kirby, Inc. & Jack Kirby 
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B IN DEFENSE ОР OUR GALAXY 


The “concept man” for the new line, 
Kirby’s ideas have played well over the 
years. 


Foster in Thor, Beautiful Dreamer from 
Forever People, Vera Gentry in 2001. 
Your women are beautiful in their own 
way, but they’re powerful and not al- 
together sexual. They appear to be 
physically strong women. Do you 
agree? 

KIRBY: Yes. I like strong women. I re- 
spect women in general. Women have 
always had great potential. They’re 
continuing to become prominent in 
their own way. If you look at Hillary 
Clinton, you’ll know what I mean. 

CS: Viewing your 100-plus-issue run of 
Fantastic Four, tremendous artist 
growth is evident. Did you feel your- 
self growing more powerful as an 
artist? 

KIRBY: Yes, I did. Actually, I’ve al- 
ways felt that way. I’ve always tried to 
improve my style, and I believe I have. 
I'm still working at it. 

CS: Did you always know which inker 
was going to be finishing your work? If 
so, did you play to that inker? 

KIRBY: No. I’ve always done my pen- 
cils my way. The inkers were chosen 
for me. They all did a fine job. They 
had their own styles, but they never 
changed the shape of my pencils. 

CS: Do you have a particular favorite 
inker? 
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The Silver Surfer was added by Kirby, who 
thought Galactus needed a herald. 


el Е) 


Marvel’s pre-FF stories focused on mon- 
sters like Kirby’s immortal Fin Fang Foom. 


KIRBY: Well, Mike Royer did most of 
the inking on the later stuff, and he’s 
excellent. And I liked Joe Sinnott. 
Actually, I liked them all. They all en- 
hanced my drawing style in some 
manner. 
CS: You’ve talked about this before, 
out briefly outline your Topps work. 
KIRBY: Well, I'm the concept man. I 
create ideas that can be expanded into 
xestselling books. I created the initial 
characters—they may go on from there. 
Bombast, Captain Glory and Night- 
Glider are genuine action characters. 
Satan's Six are a little more subtle. 
CS: That's the one where you pencilled 
eight pages and the cover. Had you 
ept in practice? Was it easy to get it 
back? 

KIRBY: Oh, sure. I did them quite a 
while ago anyway. I haven't done 
much since those дауз—1 more or less 
concentrate on creating things. But Tve 
got many things around the house 
which I've drawn and created through 
the y Topps will be doing a lot of 
that stuff. 
CS: Several of the artists involved are 
younger talents like Frank Miller and 


stic Four, Thor, Silver Surfer, Hulk, Black Panther, Spider-Man, Giant-Man, Sub-Mariner, Sgt. Fury, Fin Fang Foom & АП Related Characters: 
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Brought up where “you find a Да of 
action,” Kirby’s work reflects that. 


Todd McFarlane. These are people 
who have always expressed a love for 
your work. 

KIRBY: I know that. They’re 
wonderful young people, but they’re 
also very professional. They do a great 
job in their own right. Frank Miller’s a 
good friend. 

CS: Was it fun playing yourself in an 
episode of Bob Newhart's TV show? 
KIRBY: Yes. Bob Newhart is a wonder- 
ful guy, and so was everybody in his 
cast. They treated us very well. 

CS: What do fans say to you when they 
meet you? 

KIRBY: They stand around and stare at 
me [laughs]. I guess I’m sort of a 
mythic figure, because of my length in 
the field. I try to put people at their 
ease. Actually, I have a wonderful time 
with them. 

CS: Do you have a moment in your ca- 
reer that you thought was your greatest 
accomplishment? 

KIRBY: Yes, well, my 50th wedding 
anniversary was a high point of my 
life. I enjoyed that immensely, because 
Ilove my wife—our meeting was like a 
storybook meeting. She has made my 
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Clobberin' now for over 30 years, the Thing 
first felt life through Kirby's pencils. 


life wonderful. I get carried away, my 
wife thinks I'm too sentimental. 

CS: What do you think of comic books 
today? 

KIRBY: Comics today are wonderful. 
They get better paper [laughs]. They 
have a wide variety of stories. They're 
great to look at, but I haven't got the 
time to read too many of them. But 
they're extremely well done, and ex- 
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Art: Jack Kirby/Ernie Chan 


Kirby praises his inkers, “They all enhance 
my drawing style in some manner.” 


tremely well-produced. The young 
people putting them out have good 
concepts. It’s a larger world with a 
larger series of happenings and 
prospects; that’s reflected in them. 

CS: What do you think of the world 
today? 

KIRBY: The world can be turbulent 
and dangerous, considering the way 
these atom bombs are sold in all direc- 
tions—there’s an ominous cast to the 
world today. But I look forward to 
people being sensible. I hope the next 
generation forgets about what can spoil 
things for the world. I like to see peo- 
ple happy, all kinds of people. We’ve 
been through many trials and tribula- 
tions, and we deserve whatever happi- 
ness the future can bring us. I’m a guy 
with grandchildren, and I suppose 
there are many other fellas with grand- 
children, and I want a safe world for 
all of them. So, I look forward to peo- 
ple using common sense, and keeping 
the kind of tranquil world that will 
help people prosper. 

CS: Thanks so much for the many 
wonderful books you've drawn. 
KIRBY: Thank you for reading my ma- 
terial and for liking it. Any good testi- 
mony I get, ГП take. 
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Writing Darkman, 
Elvira & other 
comics is what 
Ki urt Busiek c loves 


8P 
work on the Topps Jack Kirby lins 
He'll be writing Teenagents. 


nce again this fall, it will be a 

time of Marvels. That's when 

writer Kurt Busiek and painter 

Alex Ross take readers back to the 

early days of the Marvel Universe 

when heroes and villains created by 

the likes of Joe Simon, Jack Kirby, Bill 

Everett, Stan Lee and Steve Ditko first 
fought. 

For Busiek, this eagerly awaited 


mini-series will be a homecoming of 


sorts. He's an old Marvel hand, having 
served as Assistant Editor of Marvel 
Age, Co-Editor of the short-lived Open 
Space and a sales department staffer. 
An ex-literary agent, computer pro- 
grammer and genre journalist (for the 
now-defunct Comics Feature), Busiek 
brings wide experience to the scripting 
of comics. And like almost every writer 
in the field, he loves his work. 

Did you always want 
to be a writer? 


The history of the Marvel Universe, from a 
bystander's perspective, comes alive this 
fall in Marvels, written by Kurt Busiek and 
painted by Alex Ross. 


Art: Neil Vokes/Terry Austin/Copyright & Trademark 1993 Jack Kirl 


y/Courtesy Topps 
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Busiek bad Vampirella plotted out, Pat staff ШЕНЕП ended his involvement. 


J I wanted to be a writer 
from the time I was about five or six— 
my mother still has opening para- 
graphs of Oz novels I started writing 
back then. But I never finished any- 
thing, not until high school. 

25: Did you read comics as a kid? 

Here and there. The thing is, 
my parents didn’t allow us to watch 
television, eat candy or read comics 
voraciously—not until we were old 
enough to ignore them. So, I grew up 
reading Oz and other children’s books. 
I didn’t start reading comics regularly 
until 1974, when I was in junior high. I 
think a big reason I became a writer is 
that, by the time I started reading 
comics, I had already developed a 


critical facility—I had a sense of what 
was good and what was bad, and an 
awareness that these things were 
actually written and drawn by people 
professionally. 

In my senior year of college for a 
magazine production class, I did a 
term paper for which Г interviewed 
Dick Giordano, who had recently be- 
come DC’s editor-in-chief. After the in- 
terview, I asked him how I could apply 
as a writer, and Dick told me to send 
him script samples. 

Now, what you usually hear from 
comics editors is, “Send plot spring- 
boards, no more than a paragraph, no 
more than a page.” But Dick wasn’t 
thinking that day or something, and he 
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Though blown up real good in the film, villain Robert Durant makes a comeback, 


much to Darkman’s dismay. 


said script samples. So I went home 
and wrote four scripts: Superman: The 
In-Between Years, a Supergirl, а Flash 
and Brave & the Bold. I sent them in to 
Dick, who didn’t have time to read 
them of course, so he handed them 
over to the appropriate editors. As a 
result, I got a try-out with Julie 
Schwartz for Superboy that didn’t go 
anywhere, and I got work from Ernie 
Colon, doing a few Green Lantern 
Corps stories. 

While I was writing those, I inter- 
viewed Tom DeFalco for Comics 


Feature and aske 
writing for Marve 
ing stuff for DC, 


d him for a shot at 
. Because I was do- 
I obviously knew 


something, so he let me do some back- 


up stuff in Marvel 
appeared, but whi 


Team-Up that never 
e I was doing that, I 


found out that the writer who was 
supposed to take over Power Man & 
Iron Fist was months late on his first 
plot. So, I went home, wrote up a plot 
and sent it in to [then-Marvel editor] 
Denny O'Neil. I got a call from him— 
he wanted to buy it and use it. I sent 
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him another, he bought that too. I did 
two more, and while I was still doing 
news reporting for Comics Feature, 1 
was at the Marvel press conference 
where they announced that the new 
writer on Power Man & Iron Fist was 
Kurt Busiek! They hadn't told me yet. 

I wrote Power Man & Iron Fist for a 
year, 12 issues. Since that time, I've 
made at least a part of my living every 
year from writing comics—some years 
more than others. That was over 10 
years ago, and I've been writing full 
time for two or three years. 

Now, you're working on the Jack 
Kirby line of comics published by 
Topps. 

Topps licensed a whole 
bunch of concepts and characters from 
Kirby, and is turning them into super- 
hero comics. The first two are The 
Secret City Saga and Satan's Six [see 
the Kirby interview in CS #34]. 

When Satan's Six ends, what takes 
its place on the schedule is Teen- 
agents—that's the first one I’m writing. 
They're a team of four teenage 


Silver Star's 
revival is Busiek's 
other Topps project. 


superheroes from a mysterious hidden 
civilization who get stranded in our 
world. The Teenagents have a glorious 
history—the team has been around for 
hundreds of years. There are genera- 
tion upon generation of Teenagents. 
Their job is to protect this mysterious 
hidden civilization, and also keep hu- 
manity from destroying the world— 
since that would mean the end for the 
hidden civilization as well. The sur- 
face world has never been allowed to 
know that the Teenagents really ex- 
ist—everything that they get involved 
with has been explained away as the 
sort of stuff you see in the National 
Enquirer or the Weekly World News. 

Tying into that is the series' major 
villain, Lord Ghast. He's sort of a weird 
cross between King Lear and Ben 
Cartwright on Bonanza. 
:5: That's some combination! 
SIEK: Well, I like to keep things 
lively. Lord Ghast has three daughters, 
all by different human women 一 so the 
set-up with the daughters is like King 
Lear, and the idea that they all had dif- 
ferent mothers is Bonanza-ish. His el- 
dest daughter lives on the Moon and 
commands an army of UFO aliens. His 
middle daughter lives underneath 
China and controls an army of insect 
people. And his youngest daughter 
still lives at home and controls an 
army of Elvis clones. So, any time you 
see reports of Elvis in a supermarket, 
it's their legions of Elvises spying on 
the surface world! 

:: And this is a Kirby creation? 
JUSIEK: Yes. Well, Kirby didn't put 
Elvis into it, that was something that I 
did. I've never been interested in writ- 
ing the same kind of comics everyone 
else is doing. If there's already a lot of 
stuff out there like it, why just add to 
the pile? 
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Design & Layout: Jim McLernon 
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Art: Neil Vokes/Louis LaChance 


The writer’s first Elvira storyline involves a werewolf, TV sponsorship and “an ancient mystic bingo scam.” 


CS: This is a four-issue series. Who’s 
drawing it? 
BUSIEK: Neil Vokes and John Beatty. 
They’re doing absolutely wonderful 
work—if you like Art Adams, Mike 
Mignola or Mike Golden, make sure to 
check it out! As you can tell, I’m very 
excited about the series. If it sells well 
enough, we may turn it into a regular 
series—which would suit me just fine. 
I’m also going to be doing a revival 
of Silver Star, one of the Kirby titles 
once published by Pacific Comics. 
That will be a four-issue mini-series 
for Topps, with my old pal James W. 
Fry Ш as the penciller. If that does 
well, maybe that’ll turn into a regular 
series, too. 
CS: You’ve written a much-anticipated 
mini-series coming from Marvel in 
November, Marvels. How did this 
come about? 


ITS THE SPONSOR, 
MY_RAVEN-TRESSED, 
uh, SONG-BAT. THEY 


FOAM--SO WHEN THE 
KID HERE DID THE 
h FOLLICLE THING 
ОМ CAMERA-- 


--WELL, THEY 


THEIR CLISTOMERS 


E OFFENDED, SO 


THEY'RE PULLING OUT. АМО 
WITHOUT A SPONSER -- 


BUSIEK: The artist for Marvels is Alex 
Ross, an absolutely brilliant painter. 
Alex did Terminator: The Burning 
Earth back in the late '80s. He did an 
Open Space story, but the series got 
cancelled, and his story never got pub- 
lished. He went back into advertising. 

When he decided he wanted to get 
back into comics, he called me because 
I had treated him well. Alex and I 
started throwing around ideas. I was 
invited to do a story for Eclipse's 
Miracleman: Apocrypha, and Alex is a 
big Miracleman fan, so I tried to ar- 
range for him to paint that story. 
Through a series of mix-ups, he ended 
up doing a different story. 

Anyway, Alex had done a series of 
painted portfolio plates of Marvel su- 
perheroes that he really liked, as part 
of a planned proposal. He wanted to 
do an anthology series of stories about 


--THE STATION'S 
GONNA CAWCZZ 


these characters. I said, "What are we 
going to call the series, 'Ten Heroes 
Alex Likes?' That's not really a con- 
cept.” He said, “Well, I figure we could 
find one!" The idea we ultimately 
came up with was that this series, 
Marvels, would take these characters 
and show what it would be like to see 
who they are from a different perspec- 
tive—from the standpoint of a normal 
inhabitant of the Marvel Universe. 
When we see Spider-Man or the 
Human Torch in a comic, we know 
what they're thinking, what their pri- 
vate life is like. We know everything 
about them. If you actually were in the 
Marvel Universe, though, these guys 
would be celebrities like Robert 
Redford and Howard Hughes. You 
would have a different picture of them. 
CS: Because the way the media paints 
the heroes, it would be exactly like 
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Getting approval directly 
from Elvira is a nice 
change for Busiek. “If she 
says it’s good, you know 
we're doing something right." 
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Hollywood. 
BUSIEK: Also, there’s a difference be- 
tween seeing the Human Torch flying 
around thinking, “How am I going to 
make my rent this month, my girl 
friend doesn’t like me and Го thinking 
about quitting the team...,” and seeing 
a guy on fire fly overhead, which 
would be terrifying! Seeing it from the 
perspective of his thoughts, aims and 
concerns humanizes the Torch, and 
makes him somebody you can 
sympathize with. But if you were 
really in that world, it would be a hell 
of a lot harder to sympathize with the 
Human Torch, because he’s a guy on 
fire, and he’s right there!! Don’t let him 
get near me! 

At the time, Alex had samples in at 
Eclipse for the Miracleman thing. They 
wanted him to do some Clive Barker 
stuff, so the editor sent his samples to 
Clive. Clive called Alex up and said, 
“This is great. I've sent your stuff to 
Marc McLaurin at Marvel, and I want 
you to do this big upcoming issue of 
Hellraiser.” Marc got the stuff, which 
included the portfolio plates. and he 
asked, “What are these paintings of 
Marvel heroes? Is this for a specific 
project?” Alex said, “It’s this thing 
Kurt Busiek and I have been throwing 
around. Would you be interested in a 
proposal?” Marc said, “You bet I 
would!” 

So, I wrote a proposal, and it went 
through the Marvel editorial process 
and got changed around a bit. But all 
the way through, we stuck with that 
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central idea of seeing the heroes as if 
you were in the Marvel Universe. We 
had done outlines for eight or nine sto- 
ries involving our lead character, a 


reporter named Phil Sheldon, 
encountering each of these heroes that 
Alex wanted to do a story about, and 
getting perspectives of what they’re 
like. It was Tom DeFalco who gave us 
the big change—he said, “Don’t do the 
stories about the heroes. Do the stories 
about the events. Take major events 
from Marvel history, and show what it 
would be like to live though them.” 
CS: Where and how does the story 
begin? 

BUSIEK: The first issue starts out in 
the '40s. We cover living in New York 
with World War II approaching, when 
the original Human Torch makes his 
debut, the Sub-Mariner makes his first 
appearance in New York and Captain 
America shows up. 

The second issue is built around a 
two-track plot; first the wedding of Sue 
Storm and Reed Richards, and as coun- 
terpoint, the emergence of anti-mutant 
hatred and the Sentinels. In order for 
the continuity to make any sense, the 
Sentinels must appear for the first time 
that wedding day. On one hand, you 
have the Reed and Sue wedding, 
which is like the Marvel Universe 
version of the Charles and Diana 
wedding; major news, storybook 
romance, etc. And on the other hand, 
you have anti-mutant bigotry and mob 
violence against the X-Men. So, you 


have people treating some superheroes 
Ё like celebrities and others like mon- 
> sters. Why is it that Captain America is 
seen as a savior, and Cyclops as a 
monster? 

The third issue takes place on the 
day of the first coming of Galactus, and 
the fourth issue takes place between 
the Kree/Skrull War and the day Gwen 
Stacy died. 

5 CS: Over the series, the reporter char- 
а acter gets the entire scope of the 
3 Marvel Universe. 

3 BUSIEK: At Ше series’ end, we have a 
= resolution for him, something that ties 
* off his story, his involvement with the 
Marvels. Marc and I are talking about 
doing a second series, but if there is 
one, it'll be a thematic sequel—it'll fo- 
cus around the same ideas, but have 
different leads. That would pick up 
shortly after the death of Gwen Stacy, 
and bring Marvel continuity up to the 
present day, or close to it. There's a 
third Marvels series I would like to do, 
but that's too far in the future to even 
think about right now. 

Response to the art at conventions 
has been enormously gratifying. So, it 
might turn out to be bigger than even 
Alex or I thought it would. 

CS: You have several other projects in 
the works. 

BUSIEK: There are three graphic 
albums commemorating the 30th 
anniversary of Marvel's Tales of 
Suspense, Tales to Astonish and 
Strange Tales. I’m doing the Strange 
Tales graphic novel with a painter 
named Ray Lago. It features Dr. 
Strange, the Human Torch and the 
Thing, with a cameo by Nick Fury. It's 
set in the present day, but it involves 
flashbacks to stories that could have 
been published in the old Strange 
Tales. We also have a pre-superhero 
Kirby monster story vignette in which 
we bring back one of the goofiest-look- 
ing Kirby monsters from Strange Tales, 
Orrgo the Unconquerable! He's this 
fire-plug of a guy, all muscle and all 
mouth. Despite his appearance, 
though, he has mighty mental powers 
and can hypnotize the entire world. 

Im working on a Spider-Man/X- 
Factor graphic album to be drawn by 
Tom Lyle, but that's not scheduled yet. 
I'm also tentatively supposed to do a 
Doc Samson mini-series. 

For Dark Horse I'm doing a series 
with Neil Vokes called Jonny Demon. 
It's about a young sorcerer who's not as 
good as he thinks he is, and his part- 
ner, an aged alcoholic vampire who 
can't stand the taste of blood, and their 
adventure in a post-apocalyptic world 
overrun by demons and monsters. 

CS: You were writing Vampirella. 
What happened there? 

BUSIEK: I was doing Vampirella when 
Richard Howell was the editor. 
Richard left the company [Harris 
Publications], and there were some 
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creative changes as the new people got 
going. | was asked to stay on for a 
while, but it just didn’t work out. We 
didn’t mesh, creatively or administra- 
tively. By the time that became clear, I 
had worked out a plot for the first ma- 
jor story, “The Dracula War,” and 
scripted one-and-a-half issues of a 
projected five-issue story. Ultimately, 
they bought all of my plots, at least for 
“The Dracula War,” and they're wrap- 
ping it up with a different writer. 

I enjoyed doing Vampirella; she’s a 
terrific character. It was just time to 
move on, rather than to bump heads, 
and end up with nobody being happy. 

You're also writing the Darkman 
comic for Marvel. It takes place a few 
months after the movie. What’s 
Darkman doing? 

He’s deranged! The way the 
movie ended, everybody he has ever 
been mad at is dead, his romance has 
been pretty effectively busted up and 
he’s a complete wacko and homeless to 
boot, so he doesn’t have any reason to 
fight crime or be any sort of a super- 
hero. But he doesn’t have anything else 
to do either. He’s also nuts, Did I men- 
tion that? 

The way the series opens, Darkman 
becomes convinced that Robert Durant 
[the movie’s major villain] is still alive, 
despite the fact that he saw the heli- 
copter that Durant was in blow up. He 
decides that Durant must still be alive, 
because if he wasn’t, Darkman would 
feel better. So, he goes on a rampage 
through the underworld, trying to get 
them to admit that Durant is still alive, 
when of course he’s dead. But it turns 
out that Durant isn’t quite dead. 

They saved Durant’s brain? 

ГЇЇ tell you this much. The 
one thing in my proposal that the 
movie studio wouldn't let me do is that 
I wanted to surgically transplant 
Durant's brain into the body of a go- 
rilla. So, we would have a gorilla in a 


“Гуе never been interested in writing the same kind of comics everyone else is doing.” 
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“It’s this horror crime series that you can't quite take seriously because it’s over the 
top almost to the point of being ludicrous," Busiek says of Darkman. 


fancy suit with a tie pin, smoking 
cigars, very elegant—and being a crime 
lord. But they decided that it was too 
much. 

The big thing I love is that Darkman 
is horror, but it's cranked up so far that 
it's funny. So, it's this horror crime se- 
ries that you can't quite take seriously 
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because it’s over the top almost to the 
point of being ludicrous. I didn’t want 
to lose that, so when [editor] Fabian 
Nicieza offered me the series, I told 
him I would do it only if I could do it 
tongue-in-cheek. I love the character 
and the movie—the movie never took 
itself too seriously. When Darkman has 
an emotional outburst, well, that’s the 
ind of thing you see in comics all the 
time—Spider-Man is overwhelmed by 
angst and self-doubt. But with 
Darkman, it happens at a carnival in an 
argument over a stuffed elephant. 

They make you laugh and sympa- 
thize at the same time. I want to main- 
tain that atmosphere—to make sure 
that Darkman makes all the wrong 
choices, full speed ahead, and contin- 
ues to get into situations where no self- 
respecting normal superhero would 
ever find himself. 

One of the plotlines I’m doing is 
that Darkman, good caring individual 
that he is, tries to make sure his old 
girl friend is happy. He tries to get her 
involved in a new romance by going to 
the bedroom of this guy that she’s in- 
terested in, waking him up in the mid- 
dle of the night and rasping, “Date 
Julie Hastings. Date her or I will be 
(continued on page 72) 
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All Tom & Jerry Art: 


help Robyn find her dad. 


alive. At the same time, more people 
find out this girl is worth money. So, 
there’s an It’s a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad 
World-like chase to get this girl, the 
Million Dollar Kid, and grab the 
reward posted by Aunt Figg. 

“Personally,” Peraza laments, “I 
wish we could have seen more Tom 
and Jerry gags in the line of Itchy & 
Scratchy or Ren & Stimpy. We puo 
the Tom and J Jerry ыш» аз far as 
we could, but I think we could have 
gone much further. ” 


have rarely said a word. The rea- 

- son, according to this film, is that 
they never had anything to say to one 
another—until Tom and Jerry-The 
Movie. So, why are they talking so 
much now? 

"According to the script, we origi- 
nally had a stray dog named Puggsy 
and his little sidekick, Frankie da Flea. 
Those two had more lines than any- 
body else in the [first] script, and I 
found that offensive," Peraza states. 
"Tom and Jerry are the stars. I was all 
for losing Puggsy and Frankie com- 
pletely; they were redundant. It was 
explained to me [by the producers] 
that they needed Puggsy and Frankie 
to do the dialogue because Tom and 
Jerry couldn't talk. 

“1 said, ‘Well, either we do it pan- 
tomime or with thought processes, а lá 
Garfield. But just to have a couple of 
redundant characters makes it boring. 
It splits the focus away from Tom and 
Jerry.' I didn't like that. 

"The general consensus was that a 
film with the two major stars not talk- 
ing couldn't really make it in this day 
and age. So, they had to have the two 
stars speak. I know there'll be friends 
of mine from other places giving me a 
hard time: "They're speaking! You're 


E all their cartoons, Tom and Jerry 


Finding out that friends can be made of the weirdest pairings, Tom & Jerry team to 


selling ‘em out, you dirty, rotten...’ It 


was a good point. To have Tom and 
Jerry go through a whole feature and 
not speak, I think, would have seemed 
a little bit more of a handicap.” 

When the actors auditioned for the 
roles, their recordings were labeled 
with numbers rather than names, so 
the producers could select by voice 
rather than the celebrity’s name. 

“With Tom and Jerry, we wanted 
voices just like Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck, Goofy, whatever—something 
very recognizable. So, when you close 
your eyes, you think it’s Tom and 
Jerry. We're still experimenting a little 
bit with Tom [Richard Kind], but 


- we've got Jerry down pa 


actually a girl [Dana Hill], buti 
of a nice, scratchy, very 
The cast also inc 
McAfee as Robyn St 
Gibson as Dr, Applecheek 
Gilbert as Puggsy, Day 
Frankie da Flea, Tony Jay : 
the lawyer, Rip Tayl 
Kiddie, Howard Mor 
hand puppet, Squawk, 
Ferdinand and Charlotte (The 
Life) Rae as. the greedy Aunt Fig Fig. 
“Charlotte tried out for 
The Little Mermaid,” 
“Pat Carroll did a great job 
nal voice, but I thought 
also outstanding. Г mer 
when we started Tom an 
[the producers] were like, 
don’t know, 750. 1520. ‘Listen 
voice.’ They listened (ue said 
she really does sound pretty 
ing. ’ We tried Tony Jay 
together, and they were jusi 
made in heaven.” |. 
Peraza reports that * 
the film has a car 
Wacky Races t type ofr 
for Saturday morning, but I 
give the characters something that . 
would come out of their Prod 
“When you see the chase in the | d 
film, Figg is driving a Jaguar-type sclas 
sic car—fast and very expensive-look- 
ing. Daddy Starling has ап е: 
jet helicopter, which fits somebody of 
his wealth and standing. Applechec 
has a fast, big truck, but ће" s soon 
dropped off by his partner 
‘cause they want the топ. 
selves. He steals an ice cream | 一 
thought the contrast of giving him а nc Е 
tle ice cream bike with а little bell he 
could ring would be funny. Like in It’s 
A Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World, you 
grab anything you can to get from 
location A to B.” 
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With 


intricate detail, 
Mark Schultz 
weaves stunning 


“Xenozoic Tales.” 


El 
By PHILIP NUTMAN 


О 


(; reating a self-contained world 
composed of your favorite 
dramatic elements and 
bringing it to life in a comic book is an 
achievement in itself. Inventing a 
world of real-life characters with a 
readership enamored enough to 
follow their adventures month after 
month is a whole other ball game. For 
every Frank Castle or Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtle, there’s a dozen John 
Does of Planet X. 

Of course, Stan Lee and Jack Kirby 
went one better and created an entire 
universe, More recently, Frank Miller 
designed Sin City, and in 1982, in 
Pennsylvania, commercial illustrator 
Mark Schultz imagined the future he 
termed the Xenozoic. While drawing 
pictures of lawnmowers, the young 
artist daydreamed about big, beautiful 
508 cars, a gorgeous heroine called 
Hannah Dundee, and dinosaurs by 
the dozen. 

Quitting advertising, Schultz put 
pen to paper, and those daydreams 
became a reality. Thanks to indepen- 
dent publisher Kitchen Sink Press, 
comics readers got to share that 
reality, too. Soon, Schultz achieved 
critical acclaim, won a prestigious 
Harvey award, and Xenozoic Tales, a 
world 600 years into the future of 
Cadillacs and dinosaurs, became one 
of comicdom’s most popular black 
and white books. 

"I'm a frustrated storyteller,” 
Schultz admits. "And back when I 
was doing commercial art, I used to 
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АП Art: Copyright 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992 Mark Schultz 
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天 AND | WON'T RESTORATION 15 


ALL SAILPLANES MUST MOVE 
FORWARD TO STAY ALOFT. ONCE IM 
UP, GRAVITY WILL BEGIN PULLING ME 
IN A SHALLOW DOWNHILL COAST--ONE 
FOOT DOWN FOR EVERY 23 FORWARD... 


TO STAY UBI NEED LIFT... 
GREEN AIR. THE SUN WARMS 
THE EARTH, WHICH IN TURN THROWS 
COLUMNS OF HEATED AIR 
ТО THE SK. 


WILL PUSH ME 
BACK 
UPSTAIRS. 


WELL, | DON'T KNOW OH, 
HOW YOU CAN oes ОР )(SHE WILL/ 


PROMISE YOUR PLANE 
WILL EVEN GET OFF 
М2... 


FLAWLESS, JACK. 

YOUVE EXECUTED ALL 

MY SPECIFICATIONS 
PRECISELY! 


ask myself, ‘If I got to do comics for a 
living, what would I do?’ Inevitably, 
the things I loved influenced me. The 
adventure stories of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, King Kong and other 305 
movies like The Adventures of Robin 
Hood, the Mad Max films—especially 
The Road Warrior. All this stuff 
started tumbling around in my brain. 
I combined them—and, over several 
years, I evolved the notion of the 
Xenozoic.” 

The Xenozoic era is chaotic and 
post-apocalyptic. By the late 20th 
century, drastic ecological changes 
forced mankind to seek shelter be- 
neath Earth’s surface. By 2020, cata- 
clysmic geologic upheavals caused 
the planet’s surface to churn. Billions 
died. Some 450 years later, when the 
survivors return to the surface, they 
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discover an illogical world in which 
dinosaurs roam and Cadillacs still 
гип. Working from this premise, 
Schultz has found a rich mythology 
and loyal audience. 

Since Schultz had spent much of 
his childhood drawing dinosaurs, 
they were an obvious choice to popu- 
late his strange new world. “I 
remember being attracted to 
dinosaurs before I developed an 
interest in anything else. I discovered 
a book about them when I was four or 
five years old and was immediately 
captivated,” the writer/artist recalls. 
“This was around the time that the 
giant monster movie cycle was still 
going, films like Gorgo [1961], and the 
advertisements excited me. I wanted 
to see these movies, but was too 
young. I wanted to know what these 


All kinds of dinosaurs exist in Mark 
Schultz’s Xenozoic world, whether 
they’re Cadillacs or pterodactyls. 


huge creatures were. My parents got 
me a book from the library, and it 
was incredible—these creatures 
existed before man; they were real! 
That knowledge leaves a big impact 
on a child's imagination. 

"Dinosaurs are the dragons of the 
scientific age," Schultz notes. "The 
symbol of the dragon reverberates in 
the human subconscious. I don't 
know why, but there's obviously a 
need that that symbol fulfills. As a 
species, we've evolved to а: point 
where we can't accept dragons as a 
supernatural force anymore, but we 
know dinosaurs existed due to the 
physical evidence. They definitely 
touch a primal nerve in our collective 
imagination. Kids love them, and 
there are very few adults who aren't 
interested in them. You only have to 
pick up a copy of Discover magazine 
to see that's true. Nearly every issue 
has an article on dinosaurs or some 
related topic. People love learning 
about them." 

Growing up around Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, Schultz had access to 
one of the greatest dinosaur exhibits 
in the world, housed in the Carnegie 
Natural History Museum. He remem- 
bers his first visit with great affection. 
"The exhibit which impressed me the 
most was the tyrannosaurus skeleton. 
It towered above me, and as a little 
kid, coming face to face with some- 
thing of that size was incredible, both 
terrifying and awe-inspiring." 


ut dinosaurs are only one 
B element of what makes 
Xenozoic Tales so attractive to 
readers, and to Schultz himself. Aside 
from the story's science fiction and 
adventure aspects, there are great 
cars and the statuesque scientist 
Hannah Dundee, the kind of slinky, 
gutsy heroine no tale should be 
without. Xenozoic, However, isn't just 
a romp through the artist's 
obsessions. It's a solid, character- 
driven drama. Part of the book's 
charm comes from the tension 
between Dundee, an emissary from 
the city of Wassoon (Washington DC), 
and  mechanic/shaman jack 
"Cadillac" Tenrec, a resident of the 
City in the Sea (the ruins of New 
York), as they explore their world. 
"Before I came up with the con- 
cept, I really never paid atterition to 
cars that much," confesses the artist. 
“I just loved the designs of that pe- 
riod. The late '40s/early '50s, were, I 
think, the high point for automotive 
design. I know nothing about the 
workings of those cars, but I love the 
way they look. They were the di- 
nosaurs of the automotive industry— 
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АП Art: Mark Schultz/Courtesy Kitchen Sink Press 


big, grandiose, streamlined creatures. 
They represented an evolutionary 
peak before the industry stopped pay- 
ing attention to good design and went 
for gimmicks. But for four or five 
years, cars were incredibly beautiful, 
well-designed machines." 

Schultz's style has also attracted a 
loyal following. Anyone familiar with 
classic EC Comics like Tales from the 
Crypt and Weird Science can imme- 
diately tell which great artists have 
had the most influence on Schultz's 
work. The original Xenozoic stories 
echo the mood and style of Wally 
Wood, with more than a passing nod 
to early Frank Frazetta. Later issues 
tip their hat to Al Williamson, Alex 
Raymond and Prince Valiant creator 
Hal Foster, all of whom Schultz readi- 
ly admits are leading lights in his 
artistic canon, It's this classic comic- 
book aesthetic which has won Schultz 
both critical praise and the admira- 
tion of fans and professionals. 

"I've never really had much of an 
option to work in color," he reveals. 
"And to do what I want to do, I've 
pretty much been restricted to work- 
ing in black and white. I enjoy it—I 
ove black and white films—and I try 
to use it as a positive quality instead 
of a drawback. I try to emphasize the 


appearances, 
Schultz doesn't 
want his stories 
to come off as 
*stupid and sexist 
when it comes to 
depicting female 
characters." 


Even though Jack 
and Hannah do 
some soul- 
searching in 
future Xenozoic 
Tales, “Тћеге' П be 
dinosaur fights 
along the way," 
Schultz promises. 
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composition, the atmosphere, lighting 
effects, things I feel can be lost with 
color. In this respect, Al Williamson 
has been a big influence on me, par- 
ticularly his Secret Agent X-9 strips, 
which showed me how to use black 
and white to its fullest potential. Also 
Alex Raymond’s Rip Kirby. Once 1 
started paying attention to those 
works, I realized there are certain 
things you can do in color, and tech- 
niques you must use for black and 
white. You can't carelessly use one ог 
the other, you have to focus on tech- 
niques and compositions which work 
well in black and white. 

"The greatest teachers in the world 
are Alex Raymond and Hal Foster. 
Although much of their work ap- 
peared in color, when you see the 
black and white originals, you realize 
what masterful technicians they 
were. The art without the color stands 
on its own, and you can't say that 
about a lot of comics artwork being 
produced today. Alex Toth is another 
great example. He worked with color 
much of the time, but he would leave 
open areas for color without a black 
line around it—those kinds of tricks. 
He was very conscious of what he 
was doing and how color would affect 
his work." 
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Schultz has a formal background in 
art and graduated from college with a 
BFA in painting, but admits he 
doesn't use most of what he learned 
at school. For the type of art which 
brings Xenozoic to life, his study of 
Williamson, Raymond and Toth's 
work has been invaluable. "It's ironic, 
most of my art education was 
working with paint and color, and 
I've almost totally jettisoned that part 
of my training. Unfortunately, I didn't 
learn much about the fundamentals of 
draughtsmanship when I was in col- 
lege, so it has really been on-the-job 
training for me while I’ve been doing 
the book. I try to learn more about 
drawing with each issue. There are 
always a few problems I have to 
solve, so every issue is an artistic 
challenge." 


chultz admits he's a slow 
S worker. On a good week, he can 

produce two fully-pencilled 
pages. "It's hard enough to bring the 
human body to life, but in addition to 
that, I make it tough on myself, 
because my favorite kinds of stories 
are filled with little details. Prince 
Valiant's a great example. Hal Foster 
always had his characters doing 
something, even if it was only ev- 
eryday stuff. I like my characters to 
be involved in things because it brings 
them to life. Working with that kind of 
detail takes time, especially if you 
produce fully-realized pencils, the 
way I do. It would be different if I just 
had a fistfight every two pages." 

The results justify the time he 
takes. Every panel of a Xenozoic 
story is lovingly crafted. The 
downside, however, is that he only 
produces one or two issues a year. 
For most books, such a long wait 
between installments would 
guarantee dwindling sales and the 
kiss of death. Fortunately, that’s not 
the case with Xenozoic, and Schultz 
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is ћеамепед by the loyalty of the 
book's core readership. 

“Tve tried working faster, but I’m 
not comfortable,” he says. “If I did try 
to get more issues out, the quality 
would suffer. If I'm going to invest as 
much time and energy as it takes to 
produce a comic book, then I'm going 
to use that time and energy to produce 
something I’m happy with. Denis 
Kitchen is the kind of publisher who 
would rather see something done well 
than rushed to meet a deadline, and 
Im very fortunate to have faithful 
readers who'll put up with my inabil- 
ity to do more issues a year." 

First and foremost, Schultz 
produces Xenozoic Tales to satisfy 
his need to tell stories and please 
himself. *I think people respond fa- 
vorably when they can see the artist 
really enjoys what he's doing, that the 
quality of work is important to the 
creator. Perhaps that's why the read- 
ers are so loyal. They can see the love 
I invest in the book." 

What Xenozoic's creator finds 
most satisfying about audience re- 
sponse is the number of people who 
care about the title's ecological un- 
derpinnings and appreciate his pre- 
sentation of Hannah Dundee as a real 
woman. “Action and adventure sto- 
ries have always been a bit stupid 
and sexist when it comes to depicting 
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Hannah's return 
to Wassoon means 
political intrigue 
and danger for her 
and Jack. 
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Cars meant little 
to Schultz before 
he introduced 
Hannah and Jack 
to a world of 
Cadillacs and 
dinosaurs. 


female characters," he observes. *And 
while I don't want to use the word 
feminist in relation to the book, I defi- 
nitely try to bring a sense of equality 
to the characters of Jack and Hannah. 
I mean, Xenozoic is very much a 
'guilty pleasure' comic—action, ad- 
venture, curvaceous women, a firm- 
muscled hero with a square jaw—in 
the old pulp tradition, but I don't 
want it to be as stupid or sexist as 
most of those stories were. Probably 
the biggest influence on me are the old 
Edgar Rice Burroughs books— 
Tarzan, John Carter of Mars, all that 
stuff, but, when it comes down to the 
way Burroughs presents women, it's 
so much crap. He could never get 
beyond that Victorian notion that a 
woman is just there to be rescued and 
adore the hero. 

"But then, there's a second camp of 
readers who seem to purely love the 
book for its artwork. These are people 
who really love the EC style and are 
very happy someone is working in 
that manner. I don't know whether 
they actually read the stories or just 
look at the art. Either way, if they en- 
joy it, that's fine." 


ne of the best reasons to 
О" Xenozoic Tales is 

to watch Schultz’s talent as a 
storyteller grow. As he has found his 
feet as a writer, his characters have 
taken on a greater depth and for the 
next few issues, starting with #12, 
Schultz intends to explore Hannah 
and Jack's motivations. 

"Events are going to get much more 
complex with this issue. Jack and 
Hannah arrive in Wassoon and 
there's political intrigue going on," 
reveals the author. "The Wassoon 
leaders are plotting to win Jack over 
to their side, but he's about to undergo 
а spiritual nervous breakdown. Once 
he goes through this, he'll have to re- 
build himself and take a hard look in 
the mirror and find out if he likes 


what he sees. Jack also has to face up 
to the fact that he needs to become a 
true shaman rather than the pseudo- 
Spiritual leader he has been in the 
past. At the same time, Hannah 
examines her reasons for what she 
does. She has basically been a tool in 
the hands of the Wassoon leaders, 
and she's going to question why she 
has allowed herself to be used." 

If all this sounds less than exciting, 
worry not. “There’ll be dinosaur 
fights along the way," promises 
Schultz. “And Jack's ultimate goal 
will be to return to the City in the Sea 
and oust the villains who have taken 
control during his trip to Wassoon. 
I'm attempting to give the characters 
more depth while developing some 
major dramatic conflicts and give the 
story more substance. It's certainly 
the biggest challenge I've set myself 
as а storyteller.” - 

And the book's dramatic scope 
isn't the only thing expanding in the 
coming months. Since Kitchen Sink 
has now entered into an agreement 
with General Motors to license the 
use of the word Cadillac, a wide 
range of Xenozoic Tales merchandis- 
ing will soon appear, beginning with a 
limited edition seriograph print. Issue 
312 also marks the first use of the 
book's subtitle. From now on, 
(continued on page 72) 
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When Ketcham talks about Dennis, 
he's speaking solely about the cartoon. 
But the inspiration for Dennis the 
Menace was Ketcham's first child, the 
real Dennis, a deceptively angelic-look- 
ing boy with a round face and tousled 
blond hair. Ketcham chose the name 
*Mitchell" at random, but the other 
names for the panel's characters were 
chosen with someone in mind: Wilson 
was Ketcham's Sunday School super- 


intendent, Margaret his schoolboy  . 


crush, Wade the local grocer. Gina 
Gillotti was named partly after the 
voluptuous Italian actress and partly as 
an homage to the No. 170 Gillotte pen- 
point Ketcham draws with. E 

Dennis Ketcham got to name the 
dog with the first word that came to - 
mind—Ruff—but otherwise had little 
to do with the cartoon that bears his 
name. 


“Dennis has 
changed 
physically 
over the 
years,” his 
creator 
notes, 
certainly 
from this, 
his first 
appearance. 


“Go МЕЛО DADDY — — SQUIRT IT FIGHT (д) HIS Se 


From the beginning, Dennis the 
Menace has been a particularly sunny 
strip, but it didn’t accurately reflect the 
Ketcham household. The Merchant of 
Dennis alludes to troubles, but you 
must read between the lines to under- 
stand just how deep they were. The 
fact that the real Dennis is hardly men- 
tioned, except for noting that at eight 
years old, he had “severe learning dis- 
abilities that were not being properly 
addressed by the family.” Ketcham’s 
wife was apparently an alcoholic and a 


drug abuser, who “succumbed shortly 
after her 40th birthday.” 

It’s hard to tell whether the real 
Dennis was more a brat than any ordi- 
nary child, or whether Hank and his 
late wife, Alice, were just ill-prepared 
as young marrieds to deal with a baby. 
“All four- or five-year-olds are the 
same, no matter where they come from, 
all over the world,” claims Ketcham 
now. "They're little computers that 
must be programmed. They're little 
animals that haven't been here before. 


“Is THIS TOOTHPASTE OR SHAVING CREAM 2" 


Inspiring the comic strip that made his 
father famous was something the real-life 
Dennis would live to regret. 


and so they’re looking under a rock to 
find out what's under there. They put 
their arm into the puddle to see how 
deep and dirty it is. They're just 
learning. So, of course, it's terrible for 
the adult, who doesn't have the pa- 
tience to put up with that." 

In hindsight, he recommends that 
parents have more than one child. 
"One is much more difficult, and it's 
not really too good a deal for the child, 
because he spends a lot of time by 
himself and gets into all kinds of 
strange situations and gets bored." 
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АП Dennis Art: Hank Ketcham 


un “Ў etcham’s ambivalence for his 
son began much earlier, and 

: continues to this day. In The 
Merchant of Dennis, he recalls a car 
trip with “a rambunctious two-and-a- 
half-year-old in the back seat [who] 
saved us from becoming bored. 
Seething with rage and frustration per- 
haps, but never bored." 

He describes Dennis at age four as 
“too young for school, too big for his 
playpen, too small to hit, not old 
enough for jail—and 100 percent anti- 
establishment." 

An incident that year got Ketcham's 
creative juices flowing. "The little dar- 
ling was supposed to be taking a nap," 
Ketcham recalls. "Instead, he had 
spent the better part of one hour qui- 
etly dismantling his room. When the 
accidental load he carried in his un- 
derpants was added to his collection of 
plastic toys, cookie crumbs, and a left- 
over peanut butter sandwich, it formed 
an unusual mix." 

Alice yelled at her husband, “Your 
son is a menace!" 
| And on March 14, 1951, Dennis 
и Ketcham forever became a раје imita- 
tion of his adopted brother, Dennis the 
Menace, a cartoon he grew to despise. 

“He didn’t understand the car- 
toons,” says Ketcham now. “Well- 
meaning adults would pat him on the 
head and say, ‘Well, Dennis, what are 
you going to do to Mr. Wilson today?’ 
Dennis had an identity crisis there for 
a number of years. He grew out of it, 
but it wasn’t easy. When his mother 
died, it put another crimp into it.” 


One of Dennis’ earliest escapades. 
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АП Dennis Art & Photos: Merchant of Dennis/Abbeville Press 


Dennis was 10 when his mother 
died, an eerie parallel to his father's 
childhood. Hank's mother died when 
he was 12, but these shared experi- 
ences didn't bring father and son any 
closer. "Dennis was on his own from 
the time he was 10 years old, with 
boarding school and the Marine Corps, 
and living with friends in various parts 
of the midwest. And my life changed, 
too. I was in Europe for 18 years, so 
our paths just divided that way." 

When Ketcham remarried, his son 
was best man, but “we've just gone our 
separate ways, so communication is 
down to a very minimal." Did Dennis 
become a cartoonist? "I wish he was a 
cartoonist," Ketcham says. “Не has his 
own life, and he's living quite apart 
from mine. He's in Ohio. He has been 
married and divorced, and going from 
one job to another." 
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ith his second wife, Ketcham 
has two children, Dania, 18, 
and Scott, 14. "They keep me 
pretty well-versed as to what's going 
. on in the youth of America," says 
.. Ketcham, who clearly has a more re- 
. laxed life with his second family. 
Maybe that's reflected in the partic- 
changes his cartoon panel has un-. 
dergone over the years. 

“Like most cartoons, Dennis has 
physically changed over the years. If 
| уоп look Баск at the '505 and compare 
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ME old material, some pretty 
funny 
because people 1 wouldn't. recognize it M 
as s being Dennis o or his family." 
For instance, Dennis was originally | 
signed as a sort of dwarf, perhaps a 
angover from Ketcham's days work- 
ng for the animation studio that made 
the | even Dwarfs famous. “He was 
-and-a-half heads high, 


~ > 


| 


rises 


him around and modified his hairdo. 
_ His mother has become more attrac- 
tive, his dad not quite such a nerd. 
They don't yell at each other as much. 
They take Dennis a little bit more gra- 
ciously, and with more of a sense of 
. humor. What Гуе done, I guess, is sur- 
round myself with people that I enjoy 
a neighborhood in which I feel com- 
fortable, and if someone doesn’t fit in, I 
just erase him. So, Ш control ту envi- 
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* WHY SHOULD І WEAR А MASK? I GET LOTS MORE 
WHEN THEY SEE ITS ME ASKIN I" | 


Going trick-or-treating, Denni: ms р 


with a certain Dark Knight. О he? 


nce The New York Post and its 
syndication service accepted 

: the Dennis the Menace 
despite eyesight so poor all he could proposal, Ketcham's work life became 
make out was the “Е” on the eye chart. simplified, although far from simple. 
As a photographer's mate third class, Now all his efforts were devoted to one 
he was assigned to the Photo Research strip. The family soon moved to 


in love, and got married. 


concept and design, Dennis the 
It was also du 


ne that Menace has withstood four decades of 


'and The 5 turday forever, or at least as long as there are 
Ше war, he and his mischievous little boys in the world. 

· York, wher Some things remain constant with 
T 1- Dennis the Menace, in addition to the 
is main characters and the fact that 
. Dennis is forever young. “I don't deal 
with current events, politics or the 10 
o'clock news, the horrors of the 


| where in 1946, Di 


Lloyd Ketcham was born. 


“WHEN ARE YOU GONNA LEARN МЕ ТО DRIVE? 
1 KNOW AL HE HOCDS — 


_ 


world,” says Ketcham. “Гуе create 
this little lifestyle here so I can work 
ahead as far as I wish, because I’m not 
held in by current events. Really, or 
the toys have changed. Dennis use 
run around on a tricycle when I 
started. And then, when my son Si 


around the house on a two-w 
with a friend on the back seat 
wheels! He's only four! Holy smok 
was then that I realized they wei 
making small two-wheelers back i 
1951. So, I threw away the tricycle 
and now Dennis rides a little b 
it's too bad, because the bike is | 
sophisticated thing to draw, ап 
makes it more ofa hardship." 

Another modern change has be 
television’s impact on the look and a 


All the friends Dennis has, Margaret, - 
Joey and Gina, came from people | 
Ketcham knew. Ruff the dog the artist’s 

son named. : 


Dennis and the Wilsons 
hear the call of the ’70s. 


tivities of a typical household. 
“Knowledge that we’ve had men on the 
Moon has changed the outlook of many 
of us.” 

Ketcham regrets that reruns of the 
old TV series are still airing on cable 
TV. In fact, he cringes at the thought of 
it, calling it “that live-action thing.” He 
fears that people will see those dated 
reruns and think of Dennis as a child 
of the "605. “When it started, the pilot 
was a knockout, with a very short Jay 
North. Then, as the years ticked by, Jay 
got older, still wearing those silly over- 
alls. It got to be too much.” 


ennis the Menace is currently 
syndicated in 1,000 newspapers 

in 14 languages and in 48 
countries, according to Ketcham. He 
has a stable of about a half-dozen gag 
writers, and he sees his role as similar 
to Frank Sinatra or Frankie Avalon— 
“They don’t write all their own songs, 
they interpret songs written by others. I 
interpret ideas that I accept from 
writers. It’s something like show 
business, only you don’t hear the 
applause for about three months." 
He emphasizes that a great deal of 
care goes into each drawing, including 
where the action is set, how the char- 


‘OH THERE YA ARE МЕ WILSON! THE WAY YOUR PHONE E and how realistic. they look 
JUST KEPT RINGIN: 1 THOUGHT FORA MINUTE YOU MIGHT Ketcham works on a tissue pad for his 
BE ASLEEP 5 9 preliminary drawings, then uses a 


clean piece of drawing board lit from 
underneath, using the kind of India ink 
and pen “you would find in an old- 
fashioned post office, the Gillotte 170, 
a No. 3 brush to put in some of the 
heavier dark areas and a little lettering 
pen to write the caption, and we're off 
and running.” 

Batches of two weeks’ worth of 
drawings—12 in all—come off his 
Strathmore two-ply plate finish draw- 
ing board per work session. “My assis- 
tants are learning to draw Dennis very 
nicely, so I may do less and less of 
him, play a little more golf and do 
some painting. As they improve, I can 
back off and smell the flowers a little 
bit. But I never get bored with Dennis.” 

As far as celebrating the actual 40th 
anniversary of the first strip, Hank 
Ketcham was planning nothing more 
elaborate than “a cupcake and a can- 
dle, then probably go to bed early. You 
know, anniversaries and birthdays, 
they don’t have any particular attrac- 
tion for me. It’s just another milestone 
that we’ll notice somehow or other, but 
we're not going to light any firecrack- 
ers or disturb anybody's peace in the 
process." КО; 


* 1 FORGOT. WAS PICASSO IN THE 
SECOND OR THIRD GRADE 2” 


ohn Hughes, the writer/director/pro- 

ducer whose credits include Home 
Alone, Sixteen Candles and The 
Breakfast Club, was approached by 
Warner Bros. twice to produce and 
script the movie version of Hank 
Ketcham’s Dennis the Menace. And 
twice, he said thanks but no thanks. 

“I really wasn't interested,” Hughes 
admits. “But then they asked me to go 
talk with Hank Ketcham. I said OK, 
but at that point I should have known 
something was up." 

Hughes' reluctance stemmed largely 
from his dislike for the original Dennis 
the Menace TV series (which starred 
Jay North). “I stupidly assumed that 
the movie's intent was to follow the 
TV series. But then Hank told me that 
the thing he liked most about Dennis 
the Menace was that he was still an 
infant who didn't go to school, unlike 
the older Dennis depicted in the series. 
Hank's thoughts centered around the 
innocence of childhood, and gave me 
some ideas that I felt I could do 
something with, so I changed my 
mind." 

Hughes claims that writing the 
Dennis the Menace script was "fun, 
but it had been a long time since I had 
written for a 70-year-old character, so 
creating Mr. Wilson was a particular 
delight. The language and the conver- 
sations that Wilson had about his 
father brought back memories of my 
father and grandfather." 

Hughes' script caught the attention 
of director Nick (The Boy Who Could 
Fly) Castle, who, "after three years of 
almost making movies," jumped at the 
chance “of doing a big summer movie. 

“But what really sold me was get- 
ting the script and being charmed by 
the first 30 pages," Castle relates. 
^I saw many things I hadn't 
seen ina 


АП Dennis Photos: Theo Westenberger/Copyright 1993 Warner Bros. 


As far as writer/producer John Hughes (right) is concerned, young Mason Gamble 
proved to be a perfect Dennis the Menace. 


while, and'I loved the relationship 
idea between Dennis and Mr. Wilson." 
Dennis the Menace features new- 
comer Mason Gamble (CS #35) as 
Dennis Mitchell, Robert Stanton and 
Lea Thompson as his parents Henry 
and Alice, Walter Matthau as George 
Wilson, Joan Plowright as Martha 
Wilson and Christopher Lloyd 
(STARLOG #193) as the villainous 
Switchblade Sam. 


^ 


Charmed by the 
relationship 
between Dennis 
and Mr. Wilson 
(Walter 
Matthau) in 
Hughes' script, 
Nick Castle 
agreed to direct 
the film. 


Castle claims that Dennis star 
Gamble had the look, energy and 
stamina to perform during the film's 
106-day shooting schedule. What he 
also discovered was that the child was 
an accomplished actor. 

*He had many subtle acting moves. 
I could tell him things like, ‘I want you 
to play this scene very innocently.' He 
knew what that meant, and how to 
bring it down to that level. He 
wouldn't just do something cartoonish; 
he would find the middle ground and 
the subtleties." 

The inclusion of the Switchblade 
Sam storyline runs contrary to the 
comic strip, but director Castle was 
grateful for it. 

*Without it, we would have had an 
episodic series of sequences with 
Dennis pranking Mr. Wilson. I felt we 
needed some kind of plot device to 
keep the audience's interest. The idea 
of somebody coming into this idyllic 
neighborhood and being a threat 
became the diversion we needed 
between pranks." 

Hughes took the villainous side 
story as something a little bit deeper. 

“I feel that that element is what 
really drives the movie,” he explains. 
“Dennis is not like Batman, there is no 
villain. But I felt, as I was writing the 
script, if Dennis the Menace is about 
innocence, what is the threat to inno- 
cence? Then, I came up with the shad- 
owy figure that comes into your house 
at night. And, by association, making 
the statement that the threat to inno- 
cence is ultimately defeated by inno- 
cence.” 


一 Marc Shapiro 
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Salvador Dali and Walt Disı у 
was perhaps the strangest. While the 


‘brainchild of that union was never given 


the green light, it nevertheless refuses to 
die; every two or three years, the project 


„в retrieved from oblivion and revived as a 


possibility. 

To Disney, Destino was “just a Шш 
love story 一 boy meets girl.” But to Dali, it 
was “a magical exposition on the prob- 
lem of life in the labyrinth of time,” in. 


which limp watches fell from heaven, . 


monstrous telephones sprouted legs, 
sculptures sprang to life and a trickle of 
ants became a swarm of bicycle riders. 
The project was initiated in 1946 when 
Disney, who owned the rights to a Mex- 
ican love ballad by the same title, com- 
missioned the famed surrealist painter to 
do a story treatment based on his inter- 
pretation of the song. Planned as a com- 


bination of animation, live action and ~ 


special effects, the end product was to 
have been one segment (about six - 
minutes long) of a package film along the | 


lines of The Three | or Make 


Mine Music. ~ 

“The пате of the song probably ар- 
pealed more to Salvador Dali than the 
music,” asserts former studio artist John 
Hench, who assisted Dali in the prepara- - 
tion of storyboards. “Dali had a thing for 
destiny.” 

Hench, now Senior VP of Walt Disney 

Imagineering, remembers Dali as “а kind 
of renaissance man” who, unlike his 
public image, was perfectly sane. “Dali 
said, ‘The difference between me and a 
crazy person is, a crazy person dwells in 
a kind of fantasy; he’s in another room 
rom reality. When I walk in that room, I 
now where I am; I leave the door open. 
A real crazy person can't get out; the door 
is locked." ” 
Dali was given complete freedom at 
Disney, Hench recalls. “Walt came in and 
looked at the work from time to time. He 
saw the storyboards in progress and 
decided to let Dali go ahead and see what 
would happen. Walt was entranced by 
the whole thing. They had a rapport right 
rom the beginning that was unusual. 
They got along remarkably, without 
much conversation. There was a sym- 
pathy there." 

In addition to working on the 
storyboards, Hench had the task of “try- 
ing to keep the project in some kind of 
shape we could handle. Dali would usual- 
ly do a key position and then I would fill 
in the in-betweens, trying to segue from 


， 


| them all,” says Hench. “We would go s 


one area to another. He had a co 
s going to stick to in a broad sense, but 
У shared a lot with Walt in his inventive 
ability. Walt always came in with more 
situations than perhaps a story could 
hold, and Dali was the same way. Every 
morning, he had new ideas. I’m sure we 
could never have fit all of them in the 
original time allotted.” 

The plot, as complicated as it became, 
couldn't accommodate the fruit of Dali's 
unfettered imagination. “Не was so pro- 
lific with ideas І don't think even Luis 
Bunuel [who worked with Dali on An- 
dalusian Dog and L'Age d'Or] could use 
ee 
some really mediocre Western at this lit- 
tle theater in Monterey. Dali would be ab- 
solutely entranced, and then afterward, 
he would tell me what the picture meant. 
The inevitable stampede of the bulls 
would be somebody’s libido, the short lit- 
tle man would be the alter-ego of the pro- 
tagonist. He built fabulous stories out of 
these really banal pictures.” 

Destino borrowed liberally from the 
proliferation of images seen in Dali’s can- 
vases. The heroine of the piece, a young 
girl drawn to resemble the shadow of a 
bell in a church tower, was lifted from a 
painting he had done a decade earlier, 
“Suburbs of the Paranoiac-Critical 
Town.” The idea of the sculpture coming 
to life was originally conceived for Ingrid 
Bergman while he was designing the 
dream scenes for Alfred Hitchcock's 
Spellbound but was vetoed by the actress, 
whom Dali wanted to cover with ants. 
One new idea for the Disney scenario in- 
volved a group of baseball players, whose 
actions were choreographed to resemble 
a ballet. 


Photo: Copyright 1990 The Walt Disney Company 


To artist Salvador Dali, Destino was “a 
magical exposition on the problem of life 
in the labyrinth of time.” 


collaboration. “Dali — 
had a thing for 
destiny,” he Says. 


To producer Walt Disney, 
Destino was "just a simple 
love story—boy meets girl." 
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To former publicist Bob Moore, Destino 
“was so far ahead of its time in 1946" 
that it still may not be truly understood. 


ali traveled to the studio every day 
D for a period of two months, later 

going up to Monterey to finish the 
artwork. “He came in the morning just 
like a regular worker. He didn’t punch a 
clock, of course, but I don’t think he 
would have minded punching in,” says 
Hench. “Не liked ritual.” 

At one point in their labors, Dali and 
Hench decided that Disney deserved to 
see what they were up to, and made a 
15-second test on color film—the sole 
realization of the project beyond the 
storyboard stage. The sequence, which 
was screened at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art a few years ago, showed 
two grotesquely distorted faces mounted 
on the backs of turtles, moving toward 
each other on a bleak landscape. As they 
came together, the space between the pro- 
files took on the shape of a ballerina. Her 
head was a baseball on the horizon. 

Destino was abandoned through no 
fault of Dali’s, simply a change of mind 
on the part of his employer. “Walt 
thought the market for package films was 


gone," explains Hench. “Не was an enor- 
mously intuitive man; he could look into 
the future and project a trend. He under- 
stood the package concept as communi- 
cating a certain thing, and he figured the 
public needed something else." 

Dali, who often said his own destiny 
was “to save painting from the nihilism of 
modern art," enjoyed little success in his 
ventures into film. L'Age d'Or, on which 
he collaborated with Bunuel, was poorly 
received when it opened. The dream se- 
quences for Spellbound were severely cut. 
And The Marx Brothers on Horseback 
Salad, a scenario that grew out of a friend- 
ship with Harpo Marx, was never real- 
ized at all. 

Still, Dali and Disney remained friends 
over the years. On a subsequent trip to 
Hollywood, Dali rode a miniature train in 
the producer's backyard but was frighten- 
ed by its realistic precision. Disney visited 
the painter many times at his home in 
Port Lligat on the Spanish Costa Brava, 
once with a proposal to team up on an 
animated Don Quixote. It never reached 
the drawing board. They also discussed 
El Cid, for which Dali developed a story 
concept, but nothing came of it. 

A few years after Destino was laid to 
rest, the storyboard sketches disappeared 
in a theft “The whole portfolio was 
stolen. I don't know how many hands it 
passed through, but whoever stole them 
was discriminating. He kept the best 
ones," recalls Hench. Eventually, the 
sketches were purchased by an art dealer 
in New York, who tried to get Dali to 
autograph them. The dealer couldn't 
distinguish between Dalis work and 
Hench's, and many of the latter's 
sketches were authenticated as the work 
of the master. The material that remained 
was returned to the studio, but many of 
the treasures—including the art for the 
ilm test—were never seen again. 

The sketches that survived the theft (55 
by Dali, 75 by Hench) are preserved today 
in the studio archives. A number of 
Destino paintings, including a portrait of 
upiter that hung in Disney's office until 
his death, are now in storage. The works 
have never been appraised. 

Ten years ago, studio publicist Bob 
Moore decided it would be nice to revive 
Destino and brought the idea to a 
marketing meeting. The project was 
casually discussed and tabled once more. 
However, the idea is still resuscitated 
every few years, and may eventually see 
the light of day, possibly as a segment ina 
new version of Fantasia being con- 
templated by Roy E. Disney. 

“The film is so short it would have to be 
incorporated with something else, and 
nobody can make the decision as to what 
to package it with,” says Bob Moore, now 
retired. “Destino could be reactivated at 
some point in the future,” he adds, “but 
the film was so far ahead of its time in 
1946, I don't think people would have 
understood it then, and I don't know that 
they would understand it now." 
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Busiek 


(continued from page 45) 


back!” And then, once Julie starts dat- 
ing this guy, Darkman starts disguising 
himself as the guy, and going out with 
her himself, which only screws things 
up even more. It’s a lot of fun to write. 

I finished the first series. The sec- 
ond is slated to be a fully painted se- 
ries that brings together Darkman and 
Ghost Rider. I want to do it so that dur- 
ing the entire series, Darkman thinks 
Ghost Rider is a hallucination. 

CS: And continuing in the Vampirella 
vein, you're also writing Elvira for 
Claypool Comics. 

BUSIEK: Elvira, Mistress of the Dark, 
the horror movie hostess with the 
mostest. Claypool Comics, a new com- 
pany, has four titles. Elvira's the first, 
and the other three are an interrelated 
horror-adventure trio that all take 
place in a town nicknamed "Fear City" 
because of all the horrible stuff that's 
happening there. Those books are 
Phantom of Fear City, by Steve 
Englehart and Matt Haley; Soul- 
searchers and Company by Peter 
David, Amanda Conner and Jim 
Mooney; and Deadbeats by Richard 
Howell and Ricardo Villagran. 

The Elvira series isn't tightly con- 
nected to the Fear City books, although 
there are some characters that appear 
in both series. Elvira features com- 
edy/horror adventures, as you might 
expect. My first story, drawn by Neil 
Vokes, is in Elvira #2; it involves the 
winner of a contest on Elvira's show 
who turns out to be a teenage were- 
wolf. He "wolfs out" on the air. 
Trouble is, Elvira's sponsor at the time 
is a depilatory cream company—they 
yank their sponsorship. Elvira decides 
to fix things—and since she can't do 
anything about the sponsor right away, 
she'll help the werewolf solve his 
curse. They get involved in an ancient 
mystic bingo scam. 

I just plotted a story where Elvira 
runs afoul of Dracula and his two 
henchmen, Renfield and Stimpfield— 
two very animated characters who've 
been stolen out from under their cre- 
ator. Now, they're not as clever, but 
they do what they're told. 

It’s funny. Working on Darkman, 
I'm doing my best to give it the same 
flavor as the movie, and everything 
gets checked over by someone at the 
movie company to make sure I get it 
right. On Elvira, the people who are 
approving plots and art are Cassandra 
Peterson—Elvira herself—and her hus- 
band. It's not a case of somebody who 
isn't necessarily in on the creative pro- 
cess—someone who simply has a li- 
censing job. This is the woman who 
created the Elvira persona. If she says 
it's good, then you know we're doing 
something right. со 
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(continued from page 54) 


Cadillacs and Dinosaurs will run ver- 
tically down the left side of the cover. 
“Denis Kitchen came up with that 
title for the first Xenozoic collection, 
and it captured people’s imaginations,” 
Schultz explains. The latest (and third) 
collection is Time in Overdrive (which 
reprints Xenozoic Tales #9-#12). The 
128-page trade paperback featuring 
eight stories and an introduction by 
legendary dinosaur artist William 
Stout, is being published this month, A 
hardcover edition follows in August. 
Beginning this fall on CBS Saturday 
mornings, there will be an animated 
Cadillacs and Dinosaurs. Nelvana— 
previously responsible for the 


Beetlejuice (CS #10) and Tintin (CS 
#22) cartoons—is producing the ani- 
mated series. Executive producers are 
Steven (Die Hard) de Souza and Sasha 
(The Doors) Harari. De Souza, a long- 
time comics fan who penned an early 


It's a place where dinosaurs roam, but it's 
not Jurassic Park. 


unused Flintstones film script (CS #1), 
wrote the pilot. Schultz is involved as 
а creative consultant. 

Xenozoic merchandise won't be far 
behind. Kitchen Sink has already pro- 
duced Cadillacs and Dinosaurs candy 
bars and a postcard line. Next up: An 
arcade game from Capcom, a home 
video game from Nintendo as well as a 
hand-held Game Boy version. A major 
toy licensing deal is in discussion. 

Whatever finally happens with the 
toys, cartoons and video games, Mark 
Schultz is certain of one thing. "I've 
only scratched the surface of the 
Xenozoic Universe, and there are so 
many more stories to tell. At the day's 
end, that's the biggest thrill for me, get- 
ting paid to be a storyteller." 

And drawing dinosaurs. [o 


Metal 


(continued from page 9) 


ing still, they're not people anymore— 
they become human ribbons," says 
Jurgens. "That makes it fun. They're 
Play-Doh!" 


his mini-series will produce 

| significant changes in the title 

characters. “There will be a 

difference by the time it’s all said and 
done,” Jurgens promises. 

“As Mike says, we’re raising the 
stakes for the Metal Men. The risk fac- 
tor is going to increase for them dra- 
matically—and there might even be 
some new Metal Men! And there might 
be other changes, too, along with deep 
secrets that will be revealed.” 

Some of the secrets will revolve 
around the responsometers—the mys- 
terious devices that give each of the 
robots their personalities. 

“The big secrets all revolve around 
what the responsometer is, what it 
does, how it connects to the Metal Men 
and their personalities and where their 
personalities came from,” says Carlin. 

Although they enjoy each of the 
characters, the team admits to some 
slight favorites. 

“I like Lead, because I don't have 
to spell as well,” laughs Carlin. 

“Lead is definitely my favorite, 
too,” agrees Jurgens. “I’ve made him 
rounder, even bigger and fatter. There’s 
something about a character that goes 
‘Duh’ throughout the entire thing that’s 
a lot of fun. I can give him the goofiest 
expressions. Mercury is my second 
favorite.” 

“Gold and Iron are a little straight as 
characters, which is OK, because they 
contrast," Carlin notes. "They're not as 
broad, and not as much fun to do, but I 


4 find they're necessary to the mix." 


The relationship between Magnus 


| and Tina, the lovesick Platinum robot, 


has always been one of the strangest 
and potentially kinkiest, in all of 
comics. “We have some secrets there, 
too. There are some skeletons in the 
closet!” Carlin notes. 

Pondering the possibility of a 
follow-up monthly, Carlin turns 
serious. Sort of. “I would love to see a 
regular series even if it didn’t sell 
well!” he jokes. “I don’t know if 
anybody else would want it. It’s a lot 
of fun. Dan’s art is great, it’s fun to 
play off these characters and I really 
think that this is going to humanize the 
comic a lot. And if there’s a regular 
series, there are many personalities to 
drive the series, and to play with, so it 
could be really fun. With six 
characters, there are plenty of ideas. 

“Metal Men is one of my favorite se- 
ries from the old days,” adds Mike Car- 
lin. “Hopefully, the world is ready for 
it again!" © 
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Meteor 


(continued from page 67) 


of the world, ma! Meteor Man, get over 
here, Meteor Man!’ and then he would 
go into Richard Burton in Camelot. 
He’s always inspired me because as a 
standup comedian he was more char- 
acter-driven, he would get into long 
monologues and different themes, so I 
really dug working with him.” 

Singer Luther Vandross, who’s mak- 
ing his acting debut as a hired killer 
pursuing the superhero, was cast be- 
cause the director likes his music and 
felt he could play a “smooth hit man” 
with panache. “He said he had never 
picked up a gun before in his life, but 
his scenes came out real well.” 

While currently preparing several 
projects—a new comedy for Eddie 
Murphy, another film about the life of 
Duke Ellington, and a TV variety show 
for Fox in which he will sing, dance 
and act out myriad characters— 
Townsend is still tending to the mar- 
keting and promotion of Meteor Man. 
Appropriately, Marvel is publishing a 
Meteor Man comic book, in which, 
says the filmmaker, “Spider-Man will 
help our hero solve a crime.” There 
will be six issues in all. “So, you see,” 
Robert Townsend concludes, “Meteor 
Man has already been welcomed into 
the world of superheroes.” 
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Larkin 


(continued from page 27) 


in my mother’s house, there are some 
original Doc Savage magazines,” he 
laughs. “My father was an avid reader 
during WW II and I picked it up in '64, 
when I was in ninth or tenth grade." 

Larkin attended Farmingdale Col- 
lege on Long Island, but studied 
mostly mechanicals, paste-up and de- 
sign, adding that he's basically self- 
taught in illustration. "When I got out 
of Farmingdale, I worked for an adver- 
tising agency and pushed toward the 
illustration end of the business, where 
I was doing a lot of pen and ink for 
black-and-white ads. Then, I ended up 
working for a surgeon for six years— 
while I was still freelancing for Marvel 
and Bantam—and did a lot of interior 
figure drawings. It was all anatomy 
stuff—blood, bones, you name it." 

Before Doc Savage, Larkin received 
combat experience working for Marvel 
Comics in the late '70s. There were 
numerous paintings for trade paper- 
back collections of The Amazing Spi- 
der-Man and The Incredible Hulk, and 
several paintings for Pocket Books' 
Marvel Novel Series, featuring charac- 
ters such as Iron Man, Doctor Strange, 
Captain America and the X-Men. 

“I think the first cover I did for 
Marvel was The Haunt of Horror, and 
that was sometime back in the '70s. All 
through the '70s, I did a lot of the 
black-and-white magazine covers. I did 
the cover to The Dazzler #1, а down- 
size regular comic, but most were the 
black-and-whites." 

From 1980 through 1987, Larkin 
also crafted numerous black-and-white 
paintings for network ads in TV Guide. 
“I did a Jot of stuff for ABC, sometimes 
three to four b&w paintings a week, 
and that really took away from my 
color work. I did so many that I can't 
remember them all. I handled some of 
The Fall Guy ads, and all of the Blue 
Thunder ads. Every week Blue Thun- 
der [the helicopter] was being chased 
by this or that, and they were always 
blowing up something. It got so con- 
fusing, I didn't know what the hell I 
was doing in those days." 

There was also a brief stint on Don 
Pendleton's Executioner paperbacks 
"way back when." Larkin's currently 
illustrating Bantam's Eagle Force se- 
ries. Still, he looks back fondly on his 
tenure as the Artist of Bronze. He also 
sees a bright future for Doc Savage and 
his celebrated return to new adven- 
tures after 41 years. 

"I think Doc will keep on going, es- 
pecially with the new writer [CS con- 
tributor/novelist Will Murray]. I just 
hope I can do something with the Doc 
Savage series again someday," Bob 
Larkin says, “because I would like to 
try something different." c» 


Dent's wife Norma (now retired and in 
her 90s) relaxes on their yacht. 


"Lord, no!" he exclaims. *And re- 
member, I didn't have Doc brought 
from another planet the way 
Superman was. I just had Doc reared 
and trained by scientists, that’s all. 
"уе never said Doc could jump over 
the Empire State Building the way 
Superman can. Г just say Doc could 
uild a 65-pound pocket-sized heli- 
copter to get him over the Empire 
State Building. Scientists are working 
on such a gadget right now. I never 
have Doc use or do anything that isn't 
ossible in the laboratory right now." 

And was it always this way? 

"Well, no. But after the flood of su- 
per-people, phantoms, batmen and 
such people that Doc started coming 
out of the cartoonists' and writers' 
ink-wells, my stomach kind of 
turned," Lester Dent 5 "I've toned 
Doc down now to where he is not the 
slam-bang fire-eater he was. He still 
discovers strange tribes of people in 
the heart of one of the world's deserts, 
but he doesn't come across nations in 
the Earth's interior any more. There's 
another thing about Doc that I want 
you to note, too: He has never left this 
planet. No matter how much it 
handicaps him to stay here on Earth, 
he has never abandoned us and 
moved the scene of his operations to 
some other planet." 

Doc Savage still remains, like his 
creator, a supreme adventurer in all 
parts of Earth, factual and fictional. $ 
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rough version of Aladdin was screened 
for Katzenberg in April 1991, a month 
following Ashman’s death, both 
“Proud of Your B and “Humiliate 
Boy” were still part of the score. 
We didn't kr 
sick during Mermaid,” notes Clements. 
2 arted working with him 
again on Aladdin, we didn't know 
right away. When we went to New 
York to i re hadn't seen him 
for a while ink knew when we 
saw him that we would know some- 
thing was wrong. But even though he 
was really sick, continued to work 
Ali,’ the Genie 
и written when ће 
,and it's a great song. 
not knowing if Williams 
за source of maj 
ern for all involved, but e 
was eventuall 
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Originally a dog in earlier scripts, Aladdin’s sidekick, Abu, became a monkey. 


Later, the Genie turned him into an elephant. 
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There was, briefly, some question 
. as to whether or not Williams would 
у _ accept the role, which put Musker and 

There didn’t seem to be anyb 
bii could do that sort of thing we hadn't gotten Robin, I think we felt 
we would have to rewrite the whole 
con because it wouldn’t have 
3 [with another actor]," 


on often posed to the 
rs concerning Williams 


The two baddies from the original tales 
became one, Jafar (voiced by Jonathan 
Freeman, animated by Andreas Deja), the 
better to bewitch the Sultan. 


Clements’ entire script in jeopardy. “If. 


“selling Jeffrey” on the idea of using 
Williams. “Jeffrey was nervous about 

him being too comical, so Eric took 

one of Robin’s comedy albums and did 

a little piece of animation to it. We 
showed it to Jeffrey and he said, 
‘Yeah, let's go try and hire Robin,’ { 
based on that.” 

Goldberg was present at most of 
Williams’ recording sessions. After- 
wards, he, Musker and Clements 
would wade through Williams T 
takes to find the pearls that 
serve as springboards for the 
mation. “Ron and I would 
with ane with al 
scribed,” 


ess Jasmine was 
Whole New World.” 


Supervi imator Glen Keane led the 
team responsible for Aladdin’s actions. 
Scott (Dinosaurs) Weinger spoke for the 
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figures! Individually numbered! Includes blueprint! 
6lbs. $59.95 


B. ROMULAN WARBIRD'" 
The Ultimate Enemy Battle Cruiser 

Use the cloaking sound to become "invisible" for a 
sneak attack, then blast 'em fast with the Disruptor 
Cannon. Working engine lights and four realistic 
sounds. Batteries not included. Authentic Warbird 
sounds. Hit shields and engines! Realistic engine 
lights! Blueprints! 3 Ibs. $39.95 


C. KLINGON ATTACK CR ER!" 
The Most Powerful Warship in the Galaxy 
You're in control of one of the most feared 
Warships in the known Universe. Forward-mounted 
disruptor cannon. Working engine lights and four 
authentic sounds. Batteries not included. Highly 
detailed 15" Replica. Individually numbered! 
Includes blueprint! 3 Ibs. $39.95 


D. BRIDGE PLAYSET™ 
The Control Center for the Enterprise 7" pisi iode edle cc rcl ple eH 


It's the Bridge of the Enterprise. This huge galactic ® [| 
playset replica comes with a working tactical control || B 


Station and 8 authentic sounds. Features a light-u 
viewscreen, working doors, turbo lift, conn а СЪР 1 Please indicate quantity of each being ordered. Available у I 
stations, pull-out work station seats and 3 pivoting anyin USA. Sorry we cannot fill Canadian or Overseas Total enclosed: $ —— — Ж. І 
1 . Fi - = 3 = 
CR e Batienes not ing ude 9. Пошев | То cover postage & handling, please add $7.00 per [| 
9 y item. Merchandise will be sent UPS in Aug. '93, Bridge (Account No.) 
Crew! Light Up Conn/Ops Stations! Light Up | Playset in Nov. 93 [| 
Viewscreen with Interactive Lights & Sounds! Card Expiration Date: L (Mo. / Yr.) 
Phaser, Tractor Beam and Photon Torpedo 1 — A.Transporter $59.95 Your Daytime Phone #: ( [| 
Effects! Individually numbered! Includes І B.Romulan Warbird $39.95 T 1 
blueprints! Available Nov. '93! 9 Ibs. $79.95 ___ C.Klingon Cruiser $39.95 E E OUT CONRAN, 
E. TRICORDER™ Ц ___ D.Bridge Playset $79.95 Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 1 
Portable Sensing, Computing and П . .. E. Tricorder $15.95 Note: Items are not available until August П 
Data Communications Device 
Spring open the Tricorder and analyze audible 1 Send cash, check or 1 
frequencies from all over the galaxy. By engaging the І топеу огдег 10: Г 
touch sensitive buttons, you activate working lights STARLOGIPRESS: Буна е = ee 
and authentic sounds taken directly from the hit TV | 475 Park Ave. South аааз аза сраста || 
show. Batteries not included. Secret ID switch 1 МУ, МУ 10016-1689 l 
springs open the Tricorder to ready positioni [А | Method of Payment: Street 
Interactive Analyzer Button with lights and || Cash J і 
sounds! Pitch control switch for authentic life form ا‎ Check J = 5 7 
readings! Belt clip! Individually numbered! |owsm- Money order СУ tate ip [| 
Blueprint! 2 Ibs. $15.95 1 p Discover J i 
& © 1993 P. ıt Pict All Rights R d. [| e а o | 
®&© aramount Pictures ights Reserve Visa О 10 
STAR TREK is a Registered Trademark of Paramount еэ СЕ 
Pictures. Playmates Authorized User. SSS лее ые a 


The Official Alien" Collectibles! 


Collect and CREATURES! 
display ш бш SPACECRAFT! 
sensatio rox. 14" 
model its, Ru MACHINERY! 
featuring pace Jockey w/Astronauts 


creatures, 
spacecraft and 
machinery. from 
all three ALIEN 
movies. To 
insure 
accuracy—down 
to the last 
detail!—each 
model has been 
painstakingly 
researched and 
designed with 
key movie 
personnel. 
Models with HT 
numbers are 
vinyl; models 
with HAL num- 
bers are plastic. 
Assembly and 
painting required. 


Approx. 12" long. $79.98 


Drop Ship 
Approx. 14" long. $44.98 


Facehugger w/Fetus 
Approx. 46: long 
1 


8 Armored Personnel Carrier 
$124.98 


Approx. 10” long. $29.98 


Nostromo 
Approx. 16” long 
$199.98 


Creature w/Base 
Approx. 9" high 
$52.98 


Queen Chestburster 
Approx. 46" long 
$139.98 


Narcissus 
Approx. 9" long. $44.98 


Chestburster 
Approx. 40" 
long. $89.98 


"1 


Dogburster Warrior w/Base Facehugger Power Loader w/Ripley 
Approx. 10" tall. $99.98. Approx. 9" high. $33.98 Approx. 46" long. $119:98 Approx. 8 1/2" high. $64.98 


he i i Н Send cash, check ог 
ALIEN Plastic/Vinyl Model Kits оше 1 
Please indicate quantity of each kit being ordered. STARLOG PRESS | (Account № | 
To cover postage and handling, please add $5.50 per 475 Park ди south Card Expiration Date: 
item. Sorry, we cannot fill Canadian or Overseas orders. New York, 16 | Your Daytime Phone #: ( 


— Queen HT05 $119.98 — .. Warrior w/Base Method of Pay 
. Queen Chesthurster HAL04 $33.98. Print your name as it appears on your card 

HT21 $139.98 Facehugger HT02 $119.98 | 22 Ed 
. .. Creature w/Base Dogburster HT07 $99.98 wea Money Order -1 | g 

НАШ $52.98 Chestburster HT20 $89.98 mam Discover J 
— —.. U.S.S. Sulaco HAL12 $54.98 Armored Personnel Carrier Сага J City 

— Facehugger w/Fetus НАШ $29.98 Visa J 
HT06 $124.98 __ Drop Ship HALO2 $44.98 — | ou don't want to cut à 

____ Nostromo НТОЗ $199.98 Narcissus HAL10 $44.98 КАА coupon, ме accept | Your signature 
. . Power Loader w/Ripley _ Space Jockey w/Astronauts | written orders. Plea Mar 

HAL03 $64.98 HT04 $79.98 allow 4 to 6 weeks for 

d 


Plastic Vinyl Model Kits 


